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HAVE 12 DAYS 





zetti. Indica 

Fuller’s advis 

case has conclt 
witnesses and r uocuments. 
Tuesday morning committee met 
in the Executive Council chamber to 
begin deliberations, and its not im- 
probable that the opinions of the three 
members—President Lowell, of Har- 
vard; President Stratton, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; and 
former Judge Robert Grant—will be 
Governor Fuller before 


3 


ready for 


ernor must decide whether it will be 
necessary to grant another reprieve to 
the condemned men. 

The governor admitted that he 
would pay another visit to the State 
prison.. When he called there last 
week his time was limited, due to the 
Lindbergh reception, and when he 
came away Vanzetti had noteconcluded 
his explanation of his failure to take 
the witness stand at his trial in 
Plymouth for a hold-up attempt. 

The governor would like to hear the 
rest of that explanation, and he also 
intends to talk more fully with Celes- 

+ 

tion Madeiros and with James F. 
Weeks and Manuel Pachecho, friends 
and accomplices of Madeiros in some 
of his escapades, who are now serving 
long sentences. The defense believes 
that these two men ean supply facts 
corroborating the Madeiros confession 
that he took part in the South Brain- 
tree murders.and that Sacco and Van- 
ze(ti were not present. 

Representative Lewis B, Sullivan, of 
Boston, former member of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council, and strenuous oppo- 
nent of capital, punishment, has ap- 
peared for the defense. He declared | 
that he heaid Judge Webster Thayer, 
who presided at the trial of Sacco and 
Vanzetti at Dedham in 1920, remark 
some time after the trial that “short 
haired women and long haired men” 
could not get very far in his court. 
An earlier witness had quoted the 
judge as making a similar remark 
during the trial in question. 

As a result of the secrecy in which 
the investigation has been conducted 
all sorts of rumors are current through- 
out the city. The Sacco-Vanzetti De- 
fense Committee continues to protest 
against it, while the conservative forces 
that opposed any investigation of the 
trial have turned to a defense of the 
gecret sessions. Witnesses who have 
been examined are pledged to secrecy 
and aside from an occasional chance 
remark little that is authentic is known 
as to what transpired in the secret 
examinations. 

The Governor faced his witnesses in 
camera, with only his personal coun- 
eel present; the committee examined 
witnesses in the presence of counsel for 
the defense and of the prosecuting 
official, except that Judge Thayer was | 
in seclusion with the committee, as was 
the former district attorney who prose- 
cuted the case, through thé greater 
part of his interview. The Defense 
Committee makes the point that this is 
unfair to their cause, that their counsel 
do not even know the names of meray 
witnesses who enter the silence of .he 


Meantime Vapzetti abandon d his 
hunger strike on the eighth da; but re- 
sumed it the next day. Saccodias eaten 
nothing since July 16 and isin a highly 
nervous state. The hunger strike will 
likely reach a crisis some time next 
week and it remains to be seen whether 
any attempt will be made at forcible 
feeding. Attorneys of the prisoners 
have again visited them and urged 
them to give up the hunger strike but 
without success. Friends of the con- 
demned men declare that Vanzetti 
broke his fast in the hope that he could 
induce Sacco to eat. The latter is the 
weaker of the two men and Vanzetti 
resumed his fast when he found that 
he could not induce Sacco to eat. 





Buenos Ayres Police 
Seize Sacco Documents 


Buenos Aires.—The police have seized 
documents at the headquarters of the 
local committee for Sacco and Van- 
zetti. Among the papers was a tele- 
gram from Boston, signed Jose Morro 
of the Committee for the Defense of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, saying the execu- 
tion of both would occur August 10 
and that the “situation was desperate.” 
It asked the co-operation of Argentine 
workmen in an international manifes- 
tation of protest scheduled +o July 31. 

Orestes Bar, secretary of the commit- 








tee, was detained by the police, 
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ors are certainly to be con- 

gratulated that the subway 
strike was averted. Its cost in money 
and comfort would have been ter- 
rifically heavy. Surely not only May- 
or Walker, the peacemaker, but the 
rest of us owe a collective responsi- 
bility to the workers who have post- 
poned their strike to see to it that 
their union is recognized in any plan 
for unification of transit under city 
control. The non-political corpora- 
tion which should be set up to operate 
this unified system ought to contain 
on it representatives of the workers 
themselves. 

It is yet to be seen whether the 
postponement of the strike means a 
more or less enduring peace or only 
a precarious truce. If the restoration 
by the I. R. T. of employees dis- 
charged for their activities in the 
union means that the company will 
not hinder the work of organization, 
then the men have won a substantial 
victory and can afford to await devel- 
opments before pressing a strike. H 
the I. R: T. is going to continue to 
try to enforce its yellow dog contract 
with the workers, then the truce will 
be short lived: New York can hardly 
afford an interruption of the subway 
system. It can afford even that evil 
better than a decent community cen 
afford to tolerate the sort of serfdom 
implied in yellow dog contracts. 


N= YORKERS and their visit- 





It is genuinely heartening to see the 


energy and activity of a regular A. F. 
of L. union brought into such an or- 
ganizing campaign as the Amalga- 
gamated Street Railway Workers are 
waging in New York. It is good that 
they have active A. F. of L. backing 
of A. F. of L. leaders. Praise is also 
due to the A. F. of L. and its leaders 
for their definite stand at the Pan- 
American Labor Conference for the 
withdrawal of American troops from 
Nicaragua. President Green’s de- 
fense of the Monroe doctrine at the 
conference seems to overlook the way 
in which that famous and once useful 
document has been distorted by recent 
American administrations. The A. F. 
of L. has pushed a  wolicy of friendly 
co-operation with the labor movement 
in other countries in the Western 
hemisphere. Would not similar co- 
operation in political matters of com- 
mon concern be better than the over- 
lordship of the United States which 


‘| has grown up in this country under 


the shadow of the Morroe Doctrine 
(Continued on page 8) 





SOCIALIST YOUTH 
PLEDGE WAR 
ON WAR 


Young People of 15 
Nations Gather at 
Meetings in Danish 
Castle 


Ce 

ROM June 14 to 18 there were 
F held in Hindgavl Castle on the 

Danish Island of Funen two im- 
portant events of the Socialist Youth 
International, On June 14 the execu- 
tive met for this year’s session. I 
was well attended, representatives of 
15 organizations, in addition to the 
members of the bureau being present 
at the deliberations. The countries 
represented were Austria, Belgium, 
€zecho-Slovakia,. Danzig, Denmark, 
England, Germany, Holland, Poland, 
Russia, Sweden. Comrade Crispien 
(Berlin) was present on behalf of the 
Labor and Socialist .International; 
Comrade Bohmann (Vienna) for the 
International Federation of Socialist 
Students’ Associations, and Comrade 
Kanitz for the International Federa~- 
tion of Socialist Educational Organ- 
izations. 

The meeting, which had as chairman 
Comrade Heinz, first heard the secre- 
tariat’s report. Comrade Ollenhauer 
reported on the work accomplished 
since the Congress at Amsterdam. In 
the foreground was the work con- 
cerned with the protection of youth, 
regarding which a very full discussion 
ensued. The collection on behalf of 
the Italian comrades was provisionally 
closed, good results having been se- 
cured from it. In the January meet- 
ing of its bureau, and in its May-Day 
appeal, the Socialist Youth Interna- 
tional defined its position toward the 
principal political developments. In 
this connection the reporter pointed 
especially to the satisfactory co-opera- 
tion with the L. S. lL. and the L. F. T. U. 

Towards the furtherance of the 
propaganda on behalf of the interna- 
tional idea, it was resolved to publish 
two .series _of . photographs, . one _,of 


- 


which is already completed. During | 


the period reported the preparatory 
work for the creation of archives for 
the Socialist Youth International was 
also taken in hand. Relations with 
the affiliated bodies were almost with- 
out exception very actively main- 
tained. The greatest difficulty lay in 
the financial situation of the secre- 
tariat in consequence of the extensive 
events organized last year. The dis- 
cussion on the report of the secre- 
tariat revolved in the main around 
the question of how to overcome these 
difficulties. Ultimately unanimous 
agreement was given to the proposal 
of setting up a sub-commission to 
work out the financial basis for an 
elaboration of the international side 
of the work, 
Resolution in Reply 


The main feature of the meeting | 


was a very instructive speech by Cris- 
pien concerning the possibilities of an 
international Socialist Labor policy. 
Crispien dealt in detail with the pres- 
ent position of the international labor 
movement, proceeding then to a sur- 
vey of the previous labors of the So- 
cialist International, which demon- 
strated the satisfactory results of in- 
ternational co-operation already, not- 
(Continued on page 7) 





‘American Imperialism 


Flayed At Labor Parley 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

ASHINGTON.—An insight 

into the popular revolt in 

Latin America against Amer- 

ican imperialism was strikingly afford- 

ed in the congress of the Pan-Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor, which has 
come to an end here. 

Despite the efforts of President 

William Green and Vice-President 


; Mathew Woll of the American Feder- 


ation of Labor, to keep criticism of 
the United States “dollar diplomacy” 
within diplom iic bounds, Central and 
South a resentment boiled 
over. A 

At one stage it reached a point 
where President Green only rebuked 
Delegate Ricardo Martinez of Vene- 
zuela for the latter’s scathing attack 
on President Coolidge and his Latin- 
American policy. 

The delegates of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor did succeed earlier 
in the sessions in toning down some- 
what a_ resolution criticising the 
United States imperialistic efforts. 
The resolution which was finally 
passed suggested that the Monroe 
Doctrine was not always confined to 
the generous spirit which surrounds 
it in tradition. It was also asserted 
that it may have been abused. No 
specific incidents were given. 

In the resolution which was tabled 
the Monroe Doctrine was referred to 
as “an instrument of imperialism.” 
American marines in China and Latin 














tions of the desire for conquest. The 
resolutions then proceed to demand 
immediate withdrawal of marines from 
Latin America and Porto Rico be 
given its freedom. 

While Woll subscribed to the belief 
that American investors in other coun- 
tries must make themselves subject 
to the laws of that country, he felt 
that the resolution introduced by the 
Latin American was too strong in its 
denunciation of the Washington pol- 
icy. 

Resolutions were adopted calling on 
the federation to fight plans of the 
United States to obtain “undue con- 
trol” of the Nicaraguan government's 
finances and ordering an investiga- 
tion of reports that a marine killed a 
worker in Hayti. Adoption of these 
two resolutions was effected after Sal- 
omon de la Selva, of Nicaragua, had 








Chance to Organize Traction 


In New York City Is Won 
As Truce Halts a Strike 





TEXTILE ISSUES 


DISCUSSED AT 
BROOKWOOD 


Union Leaders Gather 
to Parley Over Prob- 
lems of Industry 








(By a New LeadergCorrespondent) 


ATONAH, N. Y.—The largest 
k.—- institute ever held at 

Brookwood Labor College since 
1995, when the first institute was ex- 
perimentally launched, was opened on 
July 18 when 52 members of the 
United Textile Workers of America 
assembled for a week of recreation 
and intensive study of the genera! la- 
bor and technical problems affecting 
their industry. 

Transported by truck, flivver and se- 
dan, squeezed into shack, shanty and 
new faculty house, on cot beds sal- 
vaged from dusty attic, and fed in suc- 
cessive squads, the instituters are al- 
ready voicing their satisfaction with 
the arrangements and the discussions 
and lectures already held. 

These 52 members of the institute 
come from 19 industrial centers in 
seven States as widely separated 
Maiye and Wisconsin, and they re: oe 
sinless ‘ , 
the textile /industry—hosiery, shéet- 
ing, woolens, cottons, silk, thread and 
loom fixing. The national officers, 
Thomas F. MacMahon, president; 
James Starr, vice-president, and Mrs. 
Sara Conboy, secretary-treasurer, are 
among the members of the institute, 
as aré also the entire Executive Board 
of nine members, the eight organizers, 
and 35 rank and file members. 

MacMahon In Attendance 

President MacMahon returned from 
a ten weeks’ trip in Europe just in 
time to attend the institute. He has 
been investigating textile conditions 
there, especially in the woolen, cotten 
and silk branches, and has, therefore, 
“spot news” on the subject to present 
to the institute. 

The Executive Council is holding its 
annual session at the same time, and 
at almost any hour of the day a circle 
of chairs under the big maple trees 
indicates that if you have any busi- 


ness to transact with the board, now | 
Oates: W. VA.—As a re- 


is the time to appear. 

The opening session augured well for 
the discussions. Taking up the prob- 
lem of labor’s relation to the business 
end of the textile industry, the mem- 
bers registered their opinion that it 
was high time for employees to adopt 
scientific methods in their negotiations 
with employers, and, for their own in- 
terests, to 


than seven: branches of 


Frenzied Transit 





Officials 





Line Pockets While 
Starve — The Company Union Fraud 
and the Danger to the Passengers—The 
City’s Responsibility Toward the People 


Workers 








hours in union industries. 


Meantime an investigation of the 
Interborough has revealed some 
interesting history of the corpora- 
tion under the benevolent direction 
of Hedley and Quackenbush, the 
attorney for the corporation. In 
1921 the wages of the employees 
were reduced 10 per cent, and be- 
fore restoring the old wage Quack- 
enbush was voted an increase of 
$1,000 per month, making his rake- 
off $72,000 per year. To this was 
added a “bonus” of $3,000 ‘or 
“work” in the strike of last 
year, while Hedley pocketed $3,125 
extra for the same “work.” Then 
Ivy Lee receives $1,000 a month 
for telling ,us what a nice thing 
Hediey'’s “company union” is and 
writing “a half dezen lines’ for 
placards placed in the cars. More+ 
over, an item of $1,400,000 of in- 
come tax has been charged to the 
city, thus increasing the deficit 
against the city. 

It is necessary to remember 
these facts to appreciate the slave- 


(THIN one year after a strike on the Interborough another 
one has been narrowly averted by an uncertain truce which 
may be succeeded by a strike at any moment . The work- 

ers have faced intolerable conditions for years. 
wages and hours that will not stand comparison with wages and 
The only organization of the men that 
President Hedley recognizes is his “company union,” an agency 
that serves him and that is an insult to the workers. To preserve 
this fraud enough money was spent last year to defeat the strike 
to meet the demands of the workers. 


These include 


4 
> 





driving attitude of this precious 
pair toward the 15,000 workers on 
the lines. Last year a motley crew 
of private guards and astrike- 
breakers flocked into the city. This 
week another horde was imported. 
Last year Hedley talked of suits 
against the strikers for damages, 
threatening to attach their “prop- 
erty” for this purpose. As though 
one man in a hundred could ac- 
cumulate a reserve fund out of the 
slave wages paid them. 
The Sanctimonioug Hedley 

Then Hedley again indulges in 
sanctimonious talk -about the 
Amalgamated as an “outsider” and 
of the necessity of him standing by 
his “loyal” employees. He would 
not be guilty of “betraying” these 


workers to their “enemies,” the 
officials of the ‘outsider,” the 
Amalgamated. He will deal only 


with the “Brotherhood,” the fraud 
(Continued on page 2) 








ENGINEERS MINE 
IS BANKRUPT 


Source of Great F riction 
Between Unions in 
Hands of Receiver 








| 
} 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


sult of a suit brought by the 
Brotherhood Investment Com- 
the Coal 


pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, 


| River Colleries Company, one of the 





concern themselves with | 
the economic conditions of their in- | 


largest coal producing companies in 
Southern West Virginia, has been 
placed in the hands of receivers by 
Judge McClintic of the Federal Court. 

The company has more than 4,400 
stockholders from all parts of the 


dustry if they wished efficient opera- | country, who are in the main mem- 


tion. The complexity, the size, the 
over-development and the fluctuating 
conditions in the industry made it es- 
pecially important to adopt business 
methods, they said. 
Over-development was 
cussed in the second session. 
problems to be taken up are over- 


fully dis- 


} capitalization of the industry, unsound 


dividend policies, the mismanagement 
of operations, marketing, the tariff 
question, textile development in the 
South, and general labor conditions in 
the industry. 
Machinists to Meet 

As a change from constant discus- 
sions, lectures by prominent econo- 
mists and experts are given frem time 
to time, the first one being by George 
Soule, a director of the Labor Bureau, 
on the subject, “Prosperity,” and the 
second by Miss Rose Schneiderman, 
president of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, on the problems of organizing 
working women. Paul Fuller, educa- 
tional director in Passaic, N. J., also 


| lectured on “Workers’ Education.” 


To give a still greater change from 


tongue-lashed American bankers and|two much shop, the “Textilers” are 
issued a denunciation of America’s | sandwiching in a minstrel show, daily 
|; swimming parties and stunts of all 


Latin American policy. 


While there were flurries of dis- | 


agreement on other subjects, the con- 
vention showed itself unanimous in 
condemnation of the Communist In- 
ternational and its efforts to make in- 


roads on the labor movements of the | 


Americas. In a closing address Pres- 
ident Green pleaded for the co-opera- 
tion of the masses in all American 
nations. He urged redoubled efforts 
to organize powerful trade unions. 
The “A. B. C.” countries (Argen- 
tine, Brazil and Chile) were not rep- 


America, it was declared, are indica- | resented at the congress, 


| 





kinds. The hills around Brookwood 
offer plenty of opportunity for walks, 
and a baseball game may be going on 
out in front of the main building, 
while a tennis match is being played 
out behind. 

Best of all, so Brookwood thinks, is 
the new six-tube Fada radio set 
which the members of the institute 
spontanteausly decided to give to the 
school in recognition of its hospitality 
for the week. No sooner agreed than 
done, and now the radio hag a con- 
stant circle of listeners-in. 


Other | 








| bers of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
| tive Engineers, and was organized in 
| the latter part of 1921 by the late War- 
| ren S. Stone, then chief of the Brother- 
hood organization, and his associates. 

Early in the-history of the company 
a dispute arose between the company 
and the United Mine Workers of 
America, which finally resulted in the 
operation of the mines upon the “open” 
shop plan, regardless of the combined 
influence of the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated organiza- 
tions and over the protest of a great 
number of the stockholders who were 
members of the B. of L. E. 

The venture eventually proved dis- 
astrous and at no stage of the game 
was it successful in operating 
mines, as evidenced by the fact that 
notwithstanding that the company sold 
stock to the amount of $2,800,000 and 
that one of the four mines alone pro- 
duced 800,000 tons of coal during the 
past year, the Brotherhood Investment 
Co. established the fact to the court's 
satisfaction that the colleries com- 
pany owed them the sum of $1,775,000. 

J. T. Dunnigan, president of the com- 
pany, and Seigel Workman, United 
States marshal, of this district, were 
named as receivers and were author- 





ized to continue the operation of mine | 
4 located on Laurel Creek in the Big | 


Coal River section. 

The company has been 
feur mines, one in Kentucky and three 
on Big Coal River, in Boone County, 
this State. 

In connection with this it is re- 
ported that about 70 per cent. of the 
mines operating in this section of the 
States on the “open” shop plan are 


4 pow flirting with the bankruptcy court, 


the | 


operating | 


LONGSHOREMEN 
PICK RYAN 


Head of N. Y. Trades 
Council Succeeds 
Chlopek as President 


—e——. 





New York district, was elected 


! 
, J: P. RYAN, head of the 


president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association at the 
He suc- 


convention just ended here. 
ceeds Anthony J. Chlopek, of Buffalo, 
who held the office for three two-year 
terms. Chlopek will become the 
union’s representative in the Federal 
Compensation Bureau. In this he will 
have the important duty of winning 
compensation for injured dock work- 
ers and for the families of the hun- 
dreds who are killed each year in this 
work. 

Compensation laws effective in 
many states do not provide for long- 
shoremen and marine workers engaged 
in interstate commerce. It was nec- 
essary to have federal legislation to 
cover the workers along shore. This 
having been enacted, the union will 





now become the advocate of the 
victims before the compensation 
| tribunals. 


Ryan’s rise to the head of the I. L. 
| A. with its membership of about 70,000 
is the result of a long leadership in 
| this port in which he has withstood 
loca] insurrections, I. W. W. uprisings, 
and the strenuous routine of a dock 
workers’ union. He is president of the 
|Central Trades and Labor Council of 
New York City. 

As his platform he advocated a 
|greater expenditure for organizing. 
| West Coast representatives in the con- 
|vention urged the need for more 
| efficient tactics. It was voted to raise 
| the per capita tax and to increase the 
| salaries of organizers to $60 a week. 

About 130 delegates attended, many 
fof them Negroes from Philadelphia, 
| Newport News, Galveston and the 
ports of the South. 


|Mass Meeting in Paris 
\For Sacco and Vanzetti 


Paris.—Several thousand persons as- 
| sembled in the Cirque de Paris at a 
| meeting to protest against the execu- 
| tion of Sacco and Vanzetti. They lis- 
prominent So- 





| tened to speeches by 
| cialist leaders. 

The meeting was orderly except for 
the Communists interfering with an 
address by Leon Jouhaux, president of 
the French Federation of Labor, but 
there was no trouble and no clash with 
the police. 


| Walkout Is Pushed Into 


the Future, Is Gen- 
eral View of Situa- 
tion 





By Louis Stanley 


UST as was anticipated by the 
few who knew the realities of 
the New York subway situa- 

tion, the threatened strike on the 
city’s transit lines never came off. 
Local politics and lack of prepara- 
tion by union officials produced this 
result. A verbal understanding with 
a third party, the Mayor of New 
York, and not with the company of- 
ficials directly, brought strike prepa- 
rations to an abrupt ending. 

Whether the workers are gainers 
or losers cannot be affirmed at this 
time. The rank and file have ac- 
cepted their officials’ interpretation 
that theirs is a victory. This in the 
absence of disturbing influences 
augurs well for organization work. 
The company on the other hand in- 
sists that it has never given way 
one iota. The real test will arise if 
one or both sides should proceed to 
act upon its views of the “settle- 
ment.” But in any case, it can be 
stated with some assurance that a 
subway strike has been pushed far 
into the future. 

More than other labor disturbance 
in many years the threatened subway 
strike was a creature of the news- 
papers, For one thing it is an axiom 
of every newspaper office that transit 
news, particularly the interruption of 
service, boosts circulation. Then the 
dramatic investigation conducted by 
Sarhuel Untermyer for the Transit 
Commission had revealed to the read- 
ing public the iniquities of the I. R. T. 
and B.-M. T. companies. What espe- 
cially excited disgust was: the dis- 
covery that the I. R. T. officiale had 
received extra compensation every 
time they had broken a strike or in- 
duced their employees to accept a re- 
duction in wages, The company 
unions during last year’s strike and 
this year’s inquiry had been disclosed 
for the vile things they were, pup- 
pets of the transit corporations. The 
| “yellow dog” contract aroused the dis- 
} dain of every red-blooded member of 
|the community. Certainly the subway 
workers had the sympathy of the 
| Strap-hangers and for once the daily 
| press by and large fell in line. Finally, 
| there were no trans-Atlantic flights to 
distract attention, 








The Newspaper Duel 


The organizers for the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees made the most of 
this favorable situation. They hired 
a good publicity agent and opened fire 
upon the “yellow dog” contract of the 

R. T. Unfortunately, this was a 
little too late for the company had al- 
|ready secured the signatures of the 
| vast majority of the men. Still for 
days a duel of words progressed in the 

newspapers between the Amalgamated 
| officials on the one hand and Hedley 
and Quackenbush on the other. 
Eventually William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
was drawn into the controversy. There 
is no doubt that the representatives of 
jlabor acquitted themselves nobly. 
| They not only denounced the “yellow 
| dog” contract but they defied injunc- 
| tions that the I. R. T. threatened to 
obtain against them. In the end, the 
| press statements of the Amalgamated 
| organizers began to mention the 
| oninous word “strike.” A majority of 
| the men, both on the B.-M. T and the 
L R. T., they claimed, were members 
the union. These workers would 
be pulled out without further notice 
to the companies. 

It was anticipated that the Central 
Trades and Labor Council of Greater 
|} New York and vicinity would at its 

regular monthly meeting on Thurs- 
| day, July 21, 1927, take some action 
;} on the subway question. The report- 
|ers were all on the job crowding 
| around the press table. Coleman and 
| Shea addressed the delegates. They 
lashed the “yellow dog” contract. Rep- 
| resentatives of the other unions joined 
}s the whipping. Finally, the miser- 
able compact was trounced in a resolu- 
tion of unstinted condemnation. The 
| Central Trades had gone on record. 

| All this was to be expected, how- 
; ever. ‘he surprise came when Cole- 
| man, towards the close of his re- 
| marks, casually remarked that there 
would be a mass meeting of transit 
workers at the Brooklyn Labor Ly- 
ceum to which the delegates were also 
cordially invited. For a while the full 
significance of this announcement was 
not realized. It bad all happened so 
suddenly, so simply. Then the truth 
began to penetrate. This was a mass 


| 











j Meeting to call a general strike on the 
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, “L's” and street car lines of 
York. Then, this was all more 
in newspaper talk, The transit 
wkers were going to walk out the 
ollowing evening at midnight. There 
is no time to be-lost. Quickly and 
the union had.done its work. 


| Lack of Preparation 
One must hasten to add immediately 





! that, alas, this was not entirely a cor- 


rect assumption. The scrimmaging be- 
tween the union and company officials 
in the newspapers had left most of 
the workers in a state of bewilder- 
ment. There had been no meetings 
to acquaint them with what had been 
happening. Neither were they inform- 
ed by word of mouth. The unioniza- 
tion work among them despite the 
chartering of a local, Division No. 


977, of the Amalgamted in September, 


1926, had not been sufficiently inten- 
sive. On the B.-M. T. particularly 
there were two obstacles, the existence 
of influential employee-shareholders 
and the organization of motormen into 
then independent Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, which probably 
would not sanction a strike. Con- 
sequently, when. the men read in the 
newspapers the following morning that 
they were expected to report at a mass 
meeting somewhere in Brooklyn they 
were thrown into further confusion. 
Only some matter-of-fact leaflets, 
scarce in number, were distributed 
along the lines the following day, con- 
firming the press reports. The I. R. T. 
men particularly missed on the an- 
nouncements the name of their hero, 
“Ba” Lavin, and those of the other 
leaders of last year’s strike. 

In addition to this absence of ad- 
equate preparation there was another 
factor that militated against the suc- 
cess of the mass meeting on Friday 


. night, The B.-M, T. and the I. R. T. 


had sent out their supervisors, fore- 
men and “beakies” (unfer-cover men) 
to surround the Brooklyn Labor Ly~ 
ceum for the purpose of spotting any 
of the men who dared to come near 
the meeting-place and having them 
discharged afterwards. These com- 
pany henchmen gave a genuine dis- 
play of mass picketing with one differ- 
ence. They were not compelled by the 
police to keep in motion, as strikers 
would have had to have done. They 
planted themselves before the building 
and peered at the face of every person 


- who entered. What a contrast this 


was in the minds of those of us who 
last summer had witnessed the un- 
provoked attack of the Industrial 
Squad upon the striking subway work- 
ers as they were peacefully leaving 
their meeting hall for home! But then, 
Hedley had visited the Police Com- 
missioner personally and asked for 
protection. 

The mass meeting was admittedly a 
disappointment to the union leaders. 
Th« intimidation of the “beakies” was 
blamed as well as the fact that the 
older men were on the early shift. 
Some one hundred and fifty persons 
were present. A goodly number were 
reporters. Many of the others were 
former I. R. T. men who had been, dis- 
charged for one reason or another after 
lst year’s subway strike. “Ed” Lavin, 
Walsh, of bearded fame, “Red” 
Phelan, and Mark, the Englishman, 
were all there. In many respects this 
was quite a réunion. Handshaking 
went the rounds. A complete social 
success, this! 

Political tntervention 
The meeting had been preceded by 


»the pulling of the political strings. 


Tammany Hall and the local labor 
movement are particularly close at 
the present moment, what with the 
“AY’ Smith boom for President and 
the Walker soundings for Governor 
and the party activity of local trade 
union officials. A strike averted by 
the Mayor would make him the hero, 
of the day and if it could be made to 
appear that he had in fact stood by 
the men he and Tammany would en- 
dear themselves everlastingly to every 
Irish transit worker—and that means 
the majority of the employees—and 
probably even a wider circle of ad- 
mirers. ‘The strike last summer had 
given some Democratic-voting men a 
rude awakening. 

Through the medium of newspaper- 
men Coleman and Shea had gotten 
into telephonic communication with 
Mayor Walker. It was arranged to 
postpone the strike vote and hold a 
conference the following afternoon 
between the union and I. R. T. of- 
ficials. The labor leaders agreed to 
the postponement provided the Mayor 
exacted a promise from Hedley and 
Quackenbush that the latter would not 
take any steps in the interim which 
would hurt the union cause. 

This was the news that was broken 
to the men who assembled Friday 
evening. The speakers were Shea, 
Coleman, Hugh Frayne, New York or- 
ganizer of the A. F. of L.; Arthur Ap- 
pleton, business agent in New Jersey 
for the Amalgamated, and Edward 
Leahy, president of the Staten Island 


~ local. The Central Trades body was 


not represented at all. Lavin was 
asked to speak by popular acclama- 
tion. 

There was, of course, no other al- 
ternative than to postpone the strike 
vote and await the conference on the 
morrow. The next meeting was fixed 
for Tuesday evening, July 26, 1927, 
and if no settlement had been reached 
by that time it was understood that 
the walk-out would go into effect at 
midnight. The men without objection 
accepted the counsel of their leaders. 

Demands of the Union 

The mass meeting produced one 
other result. For the first time the 
demands of the tuunion became known. 
There were no requests for improve- 
ments in hours, wages and working 
conditions. Those were 
minor items at the present juncture. 
The crucial things were: 


1. Recognition of the union. 
2. Right to organize. 
3. Arbitration of differences when 


conferences failed. It was explained 
that it was a law of the Amalgamated 
that no strike may take place before 
arbitration had been offered and re- 
jected, It was this policy that was 
followed during the recent crisis, 

As all the world knows, Hedley re- 
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SOCIALIST PARTY READY 
TO AID DRIVE AMONG THE 
N. ¥. TRACTION WORKERS 


Offering to aid through the party’s full 
resources behind the efforts to organ- 
ize the New York traction workers, 
August Claessens, Socialist party sec- 
retary, sent a ietter to Patrick J. Shea 
and James H. Coleman of the Amal- 
gamated ‘Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees, Hotel 
Continental. 

“The Socialist Party of New York 
city offers you all that we have,” Claes- 
sens wrote. “Our entire organization is 
with you to the limit of our forces and 
resources. We offer you wholehearty 
support without hope of any return or 
political advantage the following serv- 
ices; 1st, Speakers for your meetings; 
2d, All of our halls and meeting rooms 
throughout the city are at your dis- 
posal; 34, We will hold numerous pub- 
lic meetings in many sections of the 
city to arouse public sympathy and 
support; 4th, Our press, the New 
Leader and the Jewish Daily Forward, 
will render every service in counter- 
acting the propaganda the traction 
lords and their “public relations” ex- 
perts; 5th, Our whole organization is 
at your command for any and all serv- 
ices in addition to the above men- 
tioned. 

“We beg your consideration of our 
willingness to aid you in this struggle. 
We trust you will understand our 
spirit and devotion to the cause of 
labor and our vehement opposition to 
the vicious principle of company 
“unionism.” Success to your brave ef- 
forts! Onward to the freedom of our 
traction workers! 

“Socialist Party of New York City, 

“August Claessens, Executive Secre- 
tary.” 





ference. Only Shea, Coleman and 
Hugh Frayne, who is, to be sure, an 
important factor locally, shewed up. 
Hedley had risked a “breach of 
courtesy,” as the Mayor had ptt it on 
Friday, and had even had the ef- 
frontery to anticipate the Mayor's re- 
quest by asking that no invitation be 
sent him. He had, furthermore, 
stated that the Friday night meeting 
gave him no cause for fear. 

Events then led inevitably to a 
strike. On Monday Samuel Unter- 
meyr had tried in vain to induce the 
union officials not to order a walk-out 
and disturb the city’s transit program. 
The I. R, T. began to import strike- 
breakers. The newspapers called hys- 
terically for the protection of: the pub- 
lic. | Hedley in many instances was 
blamed for the trduble. One tabloid 
printed the face of the I. R. T. presi- 
dent on the front page to represent a 
hard-boiled egg with nickels and dimes 
dropping out of his ears, nostrils and 
mouth, On Tuesday thirteen old- 
timers were discharged, some for at- 
tending the Friday evening meeting; 
the others for refusing to instruct 
strikebreakers. Other men were rep- 
rimanded, — 

The Strike Seems Inevitable 

Under the circumstances the meet- 
ing that evening would have to sanc- 
tion a strike. There was no way out. 
People returned from business visibly 
worried as to how they would get down 
to work in the morning. It was the 
talk of the town, 

Then came the last minute political 
manoeuvering.. Again’ Mayor Walker 
conferred with Frayne, Shea and Cole- 
man. This was Tuesday afternoon. 
Around four o’clock Quackenbush put 
in a sudden appearance. A half-hour 
later he had gone, refusing to see re- 
porters until later. 

The mayor and the labor leaders 
emerged. The former was in his shirt 
sleeves. Briefly, he told the story of 
what had happened. He had asked 
the strike chieftains not to call a walk- 
out as much as to save the public the 
inconveinence as to avoid interference 
with the city’s transit plans in con- 
structing new subways and arranging 
the recapture of the old. Neither he | 
nor anybody else since has explained 
in what specific ways the municipal 


about these conflicting interpretations 
of the settlement he minimized the 
difficulty by saying: aie 
“There is every reason for mak- 
ing allowances for the claims and 
counter claims that may be ad- 
vanced at this time. The fact is 
that the strike is off. I believe it 
will stay off.” 

The labor leaders had intimated that 
they had been promised union recog- 
nition when the city’s transit program 
would go into operation. The mayor 
pointed to his record of friendship for 
organized labor but said that there 
was no definite commitment. 

The “Agr t” Is A 

It was these conflicting reports that 
kept the Tuesday night meeting on 
edge. There was a much larger gath- 
ering than on Friday for among other 
things a B.-M. T. shop in Brooklyn, in 
the absence of information as to the 
latest development, had walked out 
on strike and marched in a body to 
the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. There 
were, of course, less “beakies” than 
formerly, but still a formidable con- 
tingent. Some representatives of the 
Central Trades and the Amalgamated 
were present. All joined with Shea, 
Coleman and Frayne in recommending 
adoption of the “agreement” as it was 
called. Several speeches were delivered 
and the audience began to show signs 
of restlessness. Shea as chairman 
asked for a motion on the report of 
the leaders. Someone moved adoption 
and this was seconded. “Jim” Walsh 
rose hastily to move that the “agree- 
ment” be put in writing and signed 
by union and company representatives. 
The chairman reminded him there was 
a motion on the floor. Walsh moved 
an amendment. It was rejected as con- 
trary to the spirit of the original mo- 
tion. Nevertheless, Shea explained 
that he had more faith in the mayor’s 
word than in Hedley’s signature, and 
he cited the violation of a written 
agreement by Hedley in 1916. Someone 
in the rear of the hall demanded in a 
loud voice that Lavin speak and be- 
gan to disparage the Officials on the 
platform. This gave the chairman his 
opportunity. He pointed to the in- 
truder and exclaimed: “It is people 
like you who break up good organi- 
zations.” The attack upon the “hot- 
head” ended the discussion. The mo- 
tion was put and the men enthusi- 
astically voted to accept the settle- 
ment. Two lone votes were reported 
in the negative. 

A moment later a person in the rear 
asked in a quiet voice: “Must we still 
belong to the Brotherhood?”, and Shea 
answered just as quietly: “I believe 
you must.” There were more speeches 
until the meeting drew to a happy 
close. 

One thing stands out among the 
many developments of the last two 
weeks. The I. R. T. and the B.-M, T. 
men have acquired a real affection for 
the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees. They 
will make good unionists if they are 
kept in’ hand. Whether the I. R, T. 
interferes with organization work or 
the Amalgamated lets down in def- 
erence to contractual relations between 
the companies and their employees 
remain to be seen. One test will be 
whether the I. R. T. drops its injunc- 
tion proceedings, The next few months 
will show which way the wind blows. 
Certain it is that the Amalgamated 
Association at its convention this fall 
will want to know what has happened. 
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Frenzied 
Transit 


(Continued from page 1) 
which he created, which he con- 
trols, which serves his interests 
and not the welfafre of the “loyal” 
workers. 

Is the Amalgamated an “out- 
sider” in the transportation indus- 
try? On the contrary, -it is the 
union of the workers in the indus- 
try in many cities throughout the 
United States. It is an “outsider” 
only in New York City and it is 
kept outside only because Hedley 
and Quackenbush fight every at- 
tempt of the workers to get inside. 
It is only in this sense that the 
Amalgamated is an “outsider.” 
This week Hedley discharged a 








transit program would be hindered, but | 
it is supposed to sound convincing. The 
union leaders stated that under these | 
circumstances they would not mind| 
postponing the strike. Men had, how- 
ever, been discharged for union ac- 
tivity and that was a direct challenge. 
It was then that Quackenbush was | 
called in. He agreed—and Hedley | 
later backed him up—to reinstate all 
the discharged men. But let the 
mayor speak for his verbal explana- 
tions as reported by the press are the 
only basis of the settlement we have. 


The “Settlement” 


“The companies agreed that any 
man discharged would be restored 
to his place and that no discrim- 
ination would be practiced against 
any employee because of sympathy 
or membership in the Amalga- 
mated Association. 

“In turn the labor leaders agreed 
not to discriminate against any 
member of the Brotherhood.” 
Coleman explained: 

“| consider this an important 
victory. It means that we can go 
right ahead organizing, secure in 
| the knowledge that there will be 

no discrimination against our 

members on the Interborough and 
that any employees who are not 
members will be able to join our 
ranks without fear of. discharge. 

What we sought was recognition 

and we have gotten it.” 

Contrasted with these assurances 
came this sharp rejoinder from Quack- 
enbush himself an hour or two later: 

“If the Amalgamated tries to 
continue to break contracts be- 








tween the I. R. T. Brotherhood and 
the company there will be a re- 
newal of this situation. This does 
not mean the Amalgamization of 
the road.” ° 

When th? mayor was approached | 





| domination 


dozen men for getting inside the Amal- 
gamated. To get into a union that 
represents them induces Hedley to get 
them out of the industry. 

How long shall this pig-headed, 
brutal and hypocritical policy be per- 
mitted to continue? It is a policy 
that has been satisfactory in a finan- 
cial way to that blessed trio, Hedley, 
Quackenbush and Lee, but it leads to 
revolt after revolt, demoralizing the 
transportation service, filling the city 
with shady characters, endangering the 
lives of passengers and keeping the 
workers on a basis of hours and wages 
that is a disgrace to the largest city in 
the world. 

The City’s Responsibility 

The city is a partner in the sub- 
ways. It built them. The transpor- 
tation service intimately affects the 
welfare of every human being in 
Greater New York and nearby New 
Jersey cities and towns. The present 
settlement is a truce, the terms of 
which neither the Mayor, Hedley nor 
the representatives of the workers in- 
terpret alike. The union representa- 
tives declare that the agreement leaves 
the workers free to organize. Quack- 
enbush declares that it does not. 
Mayor Walker declares that there is 
no “definite committment” either way. 
in other words, the old condition of 
chaos survives. Hedley will continue 
to market his fraud, the “company 
union.” The workers will rightly con- 
tinue to organize in the hope of smash- 
ing the fraud. The Mayor is content 
to merely postpone another struggle. 

Corporate capitalism in transporta- 
tion is a miserable failure. Not until 
the lines are socialized through public 
ownership and the right of the work- 
ers to organize into their own union 
will there be an end to the wretched 
and policy of Hedley, 


REPORTS IMPROVEMENT 
IN CALIFORNIA CIVIL 
LIBERTIES SITUATION 


_* distinctly improved situation 
regarding intolerance” in the State of 
California for’ the last year is an- 
nounced by the Northern California 
Branch of the American Civil Liberties 
Union in a report of its activities is- 
sued July 18 by Guido H. Marx, chair- 
man of the organization, 

Achievements which are cited in the 
report include the activities leading to 
the pardoning of Charlotte Anita 
Whitney, who faced imprisonment un- 
der the criminal syndicalism law, the 
repeal of which is being sought by the 
Union. 

Other activities of the California 
Committee were: 

Opposition to the proposal to intro- 
duce the Bible into the public schools. 
This measure was decisively beaten 
at the polls. 

Opposition to the proposed anti- 
evolution law. The Union co-operated 
actively in the campaign to defeat the 
} Proposed legislation. The measure died 
in the legislative committee, 

Successful defense of a number of 
members of the Workers’ Party and 
other minority organizations in prose- 
cutions involving civil liberty issues. 

Successful opposition, of the plan to 
remove Chinese children from the pub- 
lic schools to segregated institutions, 

Police interference with open-air 
meetings in Sacramento brought to an 
end. 

Vigorous agitation in connection 
with the Sacco-Vanzetti case, includ- 
ing the circulation of petitions, and 
the holding of meetings. 

In addition, many meetings were held 
throughout the state which were ad- 
dressed by a large list of prominent 
speakers on topi@s concerned with civil 
liberties. 


KARP, N. Y. SOCIALIST, 
DIES AT AGE OF 51 


The Socialist party suffered a great 
loss in the death of Comrade Harris 
H, Karp, who died last Friday morn- 
ing. Our late comrade was fifty-nine 
years of age and was a Socialist ever 
since his youth. He was a member of 
the Social-Democratic party in Russia 
and‘in coming to America, joined the 
old Socialist Labor party. He was a 
member of the Socialist party since its 
organization, in 1900, serving on vari- 
ous committees and as a candidate for 
numerous public offices. His life was 
one of devotion to the ideals that he 
espoused. During the last few years 
he was an invalid. He suffered from 
cancer, 

The funeral services were held last 
Sunday morning at our late comrade’s 
fhome, 324 West 103rd street. About 
fa aang or more latives} and 
comrades were present) During the 
services Comrades Algernon Lee, Jo- 
seph D. Cannon, and Dr. Ingerman de- 
livered brief addresses in memory and 
honor of our departed comrade, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS SCHOOL 
DEDICATED IN CHICAGO 


Chicago.—The new and recently con- 
structed Samuel Gompers Public 
School, One Hundred and Twenty- 
third and South State streets, Chi- 
cago, was appropriately dedicated 
July 16 by representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Illi- 
nois State Federation of Labor, the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, the 
Calumet Joint Labor Council, the 
South Chicago Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, the Board of Education, the 
South End Chamber of Commerce and 
the City Council. 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
George W. Perkins, for thirty-five 
years president of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union, were the principal 
speakers. 


Socialist Party and 
A. F. of L. to Be Discussed 
At Ganedan Conference 


meme Gtae 

A discussion that promises to pro- 
voke many interesting ideas will be 
held at Camp Ganedan, the Jewish 
Socialists’ beautiful camp’ at Cold 
Spring, New York, on Saturday and 
Sunday, August 6 and 7. 

The two-day conference will be de- 
voted to addresses by men prominent 
in the Socialist and labor movement, 
including B. C. Vladeck, Harry Rogoff, 
Tzvin, Litwak, Kantrowitz, Abraham I. 
Shiplacoff, Morris Sigman and Max 
Zaritsky. Discussion and questions 
from the floor will follow. 


Charges Philadelphia 
Police With Illegal 
Suppression of Meetings 














Allegedly illegal interference by 
Philadelphia police with the street 
meetings of the Proletarian Party are 
being investigated by the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

According to L Sheves, organizer of 
the party, the police authorities, after 
denying its members the right to speak 
on certain street corners under vari- 
ous pretexts, have now issued an order 


IN PROPAGANDA 
DRIVE 


—_+—— 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


ST. PAUL.—The Farmer-Labor Pro- 
gressive forces of Minnesota will be- 
gin the publication of a monthly edu- 
cational magazine early this fall. This 
project is the result of a careful sur- 
vey of the experiences and needs of 
the movement by the officers of the 
Farmer-Labor association. 

The steady growth of the Farmer- 
Labor movement in spite of the most 
adverse conditions and the most pow- 
erful opposition has demonstrated its 
permanent character. It has been sat- 
isfactorily shown that systematic and 
intelligent methods will bring assured 
success at an early date. The pro- 
posed educational magazine is aimed 
to meet this need. 

The leaders of the Minnesota Farm- 
er-Labor movement are realists and 
have not indulged in any fanciful 
dreams about the easy possibilities of 
achieving political success; it has been 
carefully calculated that enduring 
progress will come only by the de- 
velopment of a large body of voters 
who have an intelligent understanding 
of the economic and political condi- 
tions and who are determined to stick 
to a program of education and organ- 
ization which must eventually bring 
control of government to the wealth 
producers. 

Shifting Element Weakens 

The sudden growth of the Farmer- 

Labor movement has attracted to its 


“support many voters who have had no 


very deep conviction about the aims, 
and have consequently been an ele- 
ment of weakness, by diverting its 
course in case of temporary success 
or deserting it in the event of reverses. 
Such manifestations make the purpose 
and progress of the movement difficult 
to assay. 

There are now about 3% weekly 
papers in the state which support the 
Farmer-Labor movement, but there is 
no state-wide publication to supply 
general information and give authori- 
tative expositions of the principles of 
the movement. Up to the present time 
the movement has been in, a more or 
less formative process; but it has now 
reached a stage when its aims and 
methods are quite clearly defined and 
need dissemination. This function can 
be best performed by a monthly edu- 
cational organ. 

The magazine will be under the su- 
pervision of a publicity board com- 
posed of Farmer-Labor editors who 
will endeavor to represent the essen- 
tial principles of the movement and 
reflect the views of its supporters. 

Plan of Circulation 

It is planned to get out a large 
sample edition of the publication 
showing its form and the character of 
its contents in time for the state con- 
vention of the Farmer-Labor associa- 
tion, which will be held in St. Paul 
Sept. 2 and 3, This will be on Thurs- 
day and Friday preceding the State 
Fair and Labor Day. It is thought 
that a great number of delegates will 
come to the convention to attend also 
the state fair. An effort will be made 
to organize a campaign to promote 
the circulation of the magazine, and 
it is hoped to place it in the home of 
every progressive family in the state. 
The first issue will contain articles 
from many of the foremost progres- 
sives of the nation. Every phase of 
the progressive movement will be dis- 
cussed and a clearly defined program 
of acticy will be promoted as a mat- 
ter of practical policy. , 


Miners’ Officials Resent 
Operators’ Letter 


——¢—— 





Indiana association coal operators 
are accused of attempting to under- 
mine the confidence of the rank and 
file of United Mine Workers in their 
district officials, following a circular 
letter mailed to hundreds of miners by 
Phil H. Penna, secretary of the In- 
diana Bituminous Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation, asking that the miners ac- 
cept a reduction in wages. 


Penna, secretary of the operators’ as- 
sociation,” said William Mitch, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of District 11, “as do scores 
of miners who received these letters. 
By these unscrupulous tactics Mr. 
Penna is trying to undermine the con- 
fidence of the miners in their officers.” 
The disturbing letters set out that 
the operators found 
resume operation of the mines in the 
State on the basis of the Jacksonville 
agreement; that a wage reduction was 
the only solution to the present 
trouble. The letter explained the at- 
titude of the operators and wound up 
by saying: “If it is right, you should 
be governed accordingly.” 








MORRIS WOLFMAN 





forbidding them to speak on any of the 
main streets of the city. 

“This means practically no meet- 
ings,” Sheves states, “since it leaves 
the police the power to determine what 
is a ‘side street’ and what is a ‘main 
street.’ All that is left us is the privi- 
lege of notifying the police bureau that 
we intend to speak at a certain place, 
without, however, ever receiving per- 
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mission to do so,” 





Quackenbush and Lee, 








it impossible to} 
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Nicaragua Is War, 
Wisconsin Labor Says 

WAUSAU, Wis.—Declaring that 
United States intervention in 
Nicaragua, Mexico, and in China 
are “acts of war in all but the 
admission of the name,” the 
annual report of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor pre- 
«sented at the annual co erence 
here denounced preparedness, and 
condemned the policy of the U. 
S. toward those countries. 

A resolution adopted protests 
against the “hostile, imperialistic 
and murderous policy of the 
present administration of our 
country, a policy which, if con- 
tinued, upon its eventful reaction 
can only result in chaos, and the 
ultimate disintegration of our 
own nation.” 

President Coolidge is asked to 
end the “present policy of in- 
vasion of foreign countries.” 


CALL PILSUDSKI 
DICTATOR 


e a e 
Polish Socialists Renew 
. J 
Opposition to Pre- 
. + J s _ 
mier’s Policies 
—_——__9——— 

ARSAW.—A meeting of the 
W National Council of the Polish 
Socialist Party has marked an 
added intensity in the opposition of 
the party to the Government of Mar- 
shal Pilsudski. This opposition now 
hinges on matters of principle. The 
party now sees in the Government a 
virtual dictatorship in political ques- 
tions, and a force which in social and 
economic problems fulfills the desires 
of capitalist parties and large land- 
owners. The political aim of the 
party, on the other hand, is a return, 
with interest, to demoracy, its social 
and economic aim an intensification of 

the class-struggle. 

The impending Parliamentary elec- 
tions which are to take place, at the 
latest, in February of next year, do not 
promise to bring about any modifica- 
tion in the situation of the country. 
Any support of the existing Parlia- 
ment, by the working-masses, in view 
of the reactionary majority it displays, 
is next to impossible. The coming 
Parliament will decide the fate of 
democracy in Poland. 

The Socialists are striving to defend 
the electoral law now current. Should 
this be altered, the situation would 
become considerably more difficult. In 
this, connection the session of Parlia- 
ment which opened on June 21, will 
have a decisive significance, 

The municipal elections, which are 
not yet over, have brought a notable 
gain to the Socialists, but to Com- 
munism a yet more signal victory. In 
the big towns and industrial centers 
Socialism is moving forward; in War- 
saw, Radon, Ostroviec successes have 
been won, while in small towns, such 
as Pruszkov, and Vloclavek, the Com- 
munist Party is winning. This latter 
phenomenon is substantially attribu- 
table to the disillusionment of the 
lower middle class, which is abandon- 
ing the Christian-Democrats and the 
government groups and passing direct 
to Communism, 

















115SCHOLARSHIPS 
OFFERED BY THE 
RAND SCHOOL 


issend 
Brissenden, Crampton, 
Montague, Laidler, 
Macy Among Instruc- 
tors 
— 
HE RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, the pioneer in labor 
education, is planning the most 
ambitious undertaking of its careeg 
for the coming season. 


Beginning modestly in 1906 in a littl@ 
brown stone house that had been cong 
verted ‘into classrooms, it is now 
housed in its own modern building and 
has attracted the interest and frienda 
ship of such noted scholars and teach« 
ers as Paul F.. Brissenden of Columbia 


‘| University, Henry E. Crampton of Cos« 


lumbia, W. P. Montague of Columb. 
Broadus Mitchell of Johns Hopking 
University, Dr. Harry Laidler, 
Benjamin Gruenberg, John Macy, 
many others, equally competent 
authoritative, who will conduct c 
this fall. 

In securing the services of men 
national note and eminence in th 
fields, the Rand School is following a 
policy of giving to workers the bene: 
of a selective college course. 
musty abstractions, but Vital and dys 
namic problems germain to the wor 
ers’ daily struggles, interpretations 9 
history in the light of modern thought 
literature of social importance, 
trade union policies and problems A 
occupy the bulk of the program, 

Scholarships Offered 

For the latter the Ran@ School he 
obtained Dr. Leo Wolman of ‘ 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers a! 
the New School for Social Research? 
Louis 8S. Stanley, labor researc 
worker and at one time teacher in t 
New York high school system; Juliug 
Hochman, general manager of th@ 
Joint Board of the International La« 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union ang 
graduate of Brookwood Labor College, 

The Sthool hopes to make its Worke 
ers’ Training Course an invaluable 
help to workers who can spare two or 
three nights a week for study. Its 
English classes are specially arranged 
to help the foreign-born adult worker, 
quickly and easily, to master the nece 
essary familiarity with the English 
language, 

Whether you believe that workers’ 
education is important as a means of 
increasing the points of contact bee 
tween the workers and their unions, 
or whether you feel that its aim should 
be to arouse in workers a desire for a 
new social order based on production 
for use rather than for profit, oF 
whether you think it most important 
to train the rank and file of trade 
unionists into becoming more intellie 
gent and effective workers within their 
own organizations, you will find in the 
Workers’ Training Course an intere 
esting and stimulating. aid. 

The Rand School is offering ond 
hundred and fifteen free scholarships 
for the season of 1927-28. Of these, 
86 are open only to trade unionists, ang 
there is nothing to bar union memberg 
from the other 29, 

Applicants are now being listed. Alg 
applications must be in by August 204 
Apply in person or by letter to th@ 
Rand School, 7 East 15th Street, New 
York. i 
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Cottages with 
comfortable tents. 
tainment. 


large hotel. 


fire. 
concert: 
wasky, 

Bergrin. 


Julius Bloch, 





“Officials of District 11 keenly re- | 
sent the tactics employed by Phil H. | 


register in the general 


of $2.00 per person. 





Spend Your Vacation at the 
Workmen’s Circle Camp 
Pawling, New York 


wonderful rooms for families. 
Wholesome food. 
Boating and bathing. 
A camp with all the facilities and the conveniences of a 


Saturday night a wonderful concert and a camp 
The following artists will take part in the 
Mischa Applebaum, Mme. A. Nierasli- 
Saul 


Sunday morning a concert for the children. 


$22.00 a week for adults. 
for children accompanied by their parents 


All those who wish to come to the camp must first 
office 
CIRCLE, 175 EAST BROADWAY, and make a:deposit 


Large, 
Concert and enter- 
Cheerful surroundings. 


Manin and Joseph 


$11.00 a week 





of the WORKMEN'S 

















BUY IN BERKELEY HEIGHTS, N. J. 
25x100—$300 up 





LOT 





five minutes’ walk from station. 


level; dry. 
water. 


Fine place to live. 
Good automobile roads. 


ples. 


day at 12:13 P. 





ONLY A FEW LEFT AT THIS PRICE 
SMALL PAYMENT DOWN 


BERKELEY HEIGHTS is a well-developed and growing town on the 
Lackawanna Railroad, 27 miles from New York, and the lots are within 
Wide streets, 
centers, electricity and other improvements. 
Gorgeous sceneries, 

Easy commuting. 


BUY LOTS WHERE YOU CAN USE THEM 


We give no free lunch and no free ride; neither do we distribute sam- 
If you are interested—and you should be—you will have to pay 
your own fare, and I will meet you at Berkeley Heights Station on Sun- 
M., daylight-saving time; 
office in New York on Saturday afternoon. 


SEBASTIEN LIBERTY 


2 EAST 23rd ST. (PHONE ASHLAND 6772), NEW YORK 


stores, schools, social 
About 500 feet above sea 
Crystal-clear spring 


or you can see me at my 


(New Lacey. SSS, 5-28-27) 
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FASCISM PLACES 
NEW GAG ON 
TEACHERS 


Trade Union Law Is 
Also Tightened by 
New Mussolini De- 

* crees 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


it is really the truth, that the 

Fascist regime does not like to 
be. too well known. It spends, espe- 
cially in France, much more to in- 
duce silence than to advertise itself. 
And for the same _ reason, its 
apologists abroad take good care not 
to inform their public about the most 
interesting products of Fascist legis- 
lation. It is therefore necessary to 
rescue from an undeserved oblivion 
these flowers of Fascism. 

By a Decree of April 7, 1927 (No. 
641), it has been laid down that teach- 
ers in elementary schools may be dis- 
missed if by any act in or out of school 
“they render themselves incompatible 
with the general political principles 
of the government.” The same pro- 
vision had previously been enacted 
for all employees of the central ad- 
ministration (Decree of January 6, 
1927, No. 204), for councillors of the 
Finance Court (Decree of February 13, 
1927, No. 154), and for Councillors of 
State (Decree of January 9, 1927, No. 
16). And it must not be forgotten 
that in Italy both the ‘Council of 
State and the-Finance Court have 
very important functions; thus these 
Political reprisals are henceforth 
legally authorized against judges, in 
the strictest sense of the word, 

However, one must be just; all 
these measures of moral and political 
enslavement still fall short of the 
cynicism of the Decree of December 
28, 1926, which enacts that seamen 
shall be struck off the lists if they 
become incompatible with the na- 
tional character of the merchant ser- 
viee, even “in consequence of acts not 
open to legal attack” (art. 1.). More- 
over, “the time and place” where these 
acts, not open to legal attack, were 
committed, have no bearing on the 
consequent dismissal. Whether yes- 
terday or ten years back, on board 
ship, in harbor or in some Bohemian 
dancing hall of Madeira, it is all one 
as regards an adversary of Fascisin 
who could not hold his tongue. 


Teachers Are Licensed 


And do not suppose that the Fascists 
crew is thus tightened only in the 
case of civil servants, or, like the mer- 
chant service, of categories directly 
and generally affecting the whole 
community. Indeed the Fascist Of- 
ficial Gazette has just published a 
Decree (December 9, 1926, No. 2480), 
by which even the most strictly 
private instruction is henceforward 
registered, supervised and Fascistized. 
From August of this year (art. 120) 
no teacher may give lessons of any 
kind, even in a private institution un- 
less he has previously entered in the 
district register of teachers (art. 119) 
i, e., if he does not already belong to 
the ranks of official instruction. In 
order to be entered ifi this register, 
irreproachable “moral and civic conr 
duct” is required. 

We know what that means under 
Fascism! But registration implies 
the “disciplinary” supervision of the 
local official directing the scholastic 
administration, a supervision virtually 
unlimited since it is arranged in such 
a way as to allow of every kind of 
check. In fact the private teacher 
may be blamed for “irregular con- 
duct” (where does this begin, espe- 
cially under Fascism?) Following a 
first reprimand, he may be struck off 
without more ado, should he “continue 
to act irregularly” (art. 94 and 95). 


Anti Union Act Stronger 


== 

And he may be proceeded against 
even if his slip is anything but re- 
cent, for the disciplinary action ex- 
tends over 5 years! A political ex- 
clamation of four and half years ago, 
or an unorthodox letter written to, 
or received from a friend, may suf- 
fice to convert the most esteemed pro- 
fessor into a ragged out-of-work, 
driven to apply for the job of washer- 
up in the lowest class of restaurant! 

To conclude for the moment, here 
is (almost on the eve of the publica- 
tion of the Charter of Labor) the final 
readjustment of the trade union -law. 
As we know, this law punishes with 
prison—minimum of six months to 
maximum of two years—the organ- 
izers of strikes. But in the case of 
“ordinary” strikers, the law only in- 
flicts prison when a strike occurs 
among the employees or workers in a 
public administration or in. “a public 
service or one essential to the com- 
munity”; other strikers are punished 
only by fines. Accordingly it was 
necessary to compose a list of such 
“public services,” which has just 
been done in a Decree (March 2°,/ 
1927), signed by the “Head of the 
Government” and published in the 
Gazette of March 28. The list which 
will inflict prison on strikers contains 
no less than 98 categories of workers. 
Except agriculture, everything is in 
it, from the business of butchers to 
the State production of paper, from 
public baths to tobacconists’ stores; 
all the public or private factories who 
supply anything to the military ad- 
ministration; all work connected with 
the roads, or the roduction of elec- 
tricity and gas; all transport, load- 
ing and unloading activity, and lastly 
all shops and stores selling provisions 
or combustibles. 

And all that by a mere Decree of 
the Head of the Government who 
quite on his own decides whether 
guch and such a strike affecting an 
essential service shall be punished by 
prison rather than by fines! But 


Pr we seems unbelievable, but 





World War in 1928 [27 STATES FIND 
Seen As Europe Lines | LEGION WORSE 
Up in Hostile Blocs| THAN KLAN 


By F. Seymour Cocks Hays Attacks Patriotic 


AST March Italy suddenly charged Jugo-Slavia with making Organizati ons for 
preparations to overthrow the Albanian Government. These Censorship Efforts 











charges were indignantly denied. Feverish consultations took 
place between London and Paris and certain suggestions for settling ERTAIN reactionary organiza- 
the dispute were put forward. But, owing to the opposition of Italy, tions, including the American 
these were abandoned. It was understood that in no c1cumstances Siehineh Medlety 408. the. Mc~ 
would Mussolini agree to any reference to the League of Nations. tional Security I a ann 
In other quarters pessimism reigned. *” * hi 
In Russia M. Stalin declared that war face of their wings must obscure as “unpatriotic” by Arthur Garfield 
in 1928 was a possibility. In Germany| the sun.” Hays in a radio address broadcast by 
Herr von Freytag-Loringhoven pre- Since then the situation has rapidly |‘Station W#CH at the Park Central 
dicted the coming of a general Euro-| deteriorated. The Council of the| Hotel, New York City. 
Mr. Hays, who is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Amer- 





pean war, in which Britain would fight | League has met and has dispersed. 
Russia and France would fight Italy.| That is all that can be said of its de- 





sparkles. 
brilliant dialogues. 











A similar prediction came from Buda- | liberations, 
Pesth. Fascist newspapers violently A Final ican Civil Liberties Union, also 
attacked France and expressed their 5 me branded the American Legion, 
extreme friendliness towards Rou- | survey , 
Woman's Temperance Society and Ku Art Young th “Seivelty Diekwe 


And here one takes a final survey. 

One sees the Fascist combina- 
tion, the league of Dictatorships— 
Italy, Hungary and Spain, Albania, 
Greece and Bulgaria, with Britain 
compromised in some mysterious 
way with Italy. 


mania, Bulgaria and Greece. Turkey sa 
complained of the attitude of Bulgaria, censorship organiza 
and at Geneva M. de Brouckere de- 
spairingly exclaimed: “‘All hope of dis- 


armament has completely vanished!” 


Hungary Links . 


Klux Klan as 
tions.” 

“Little by little the liberties of 
American citizens are slipping away,” 
said Mr. Hays “and the process is 


so gradual as to be hardly noticeable. Is God a Jew? 


GOD AT THE WHEEL 


Get Your First Smile Reading the Chapter 
Headings of This Delightful Book 
God’s Picnic 


humor, imagination. 


“Heavenly Discourse” contains several delightful 
drawings by Art Young and a striking frontis- 
piece by Hugo Gellert. 





Laughter Rocks the Heavens! 


“SHEAVENLY 
DISCOURSE 


By Charles Erskine Scott Wood 


ICK YOUR SEAT on a soft fleecy cloud to see 
Wood’s “Celestial Follies.” 
The all-star cast includes Billy Sunday, Satan, Roose- 
velt, Jesus, Rabelais, Ingersoll, God, Mark Twain, 
Bishop Brown, St. Peter.and others. The discourse 
“Voltairean!” Romain Roland calls these 


and human foundations tremble. 


“Audacious,” “Funny,” “Rabelaisian,” “Glorious” 



















The sky is the stage. 


Wit, biting truth, slap-stick 
Laughter rocks the heavens— 


Up with Italy One sees the power and majest ‘ Pia 
¢ the Briti “yg Empi a However, we are gradually losing even Marriage God's Pienic and the Play- 
On April 5 Italy and Hungary| ° pe nckien mpire arrey God Receives s Delegation Wight JOHN MACY—“ ‘Heavenly Discourse? in. America. ‘The idea ts a breath- 
> da tout . ith th the fundamental rights of free speech, sa is glorious 4 taking one, and the racing dialogu 
signed a Treaty of Perpetual Friend-| against the Soviet Union, with the Freed Rabelais and Censors Tia toe ann a Sete seams cad aah 2 ee 
. ° free press and free assemblage. iom ny. and uprosrious. bic! 
ship. Rome announced that “full Russian Border States, Finland, A r Censorship its place among the true satires of all, however, lies a tenderness which 
xu Rettenta. tihuatie. Pelead d You can speak and write on The Monkeys Complain literature. There is the fron — blast from an 
identity of views” existed between the See, . RAEHUSES, Favane as any subject you please in Pennsyl- Birth Control God and Christ Have a of fact set in a whirling imagina- irony so biting. are Ersking 
two countries. In Paris and Belgrade} Roumania, forming themselves—or “Merry Christmas” seek Gat ee cake hee’ teat ° — 

4 . ified Sapmmediteke ah. anticaeviat vania, West Virginia and New Anthony Comstock in ie - Fiabe cased’ bees. ened “ : ‘ 
the treaty was regraded as complet- 9 Jersey, unless, perchance, the sub- Heaven Denver Prays for Rain and sworn not at it but rere pee SS ee 
ing the circle around Jugo-Slavia and bloc, toni oe as God on Catholicism and and by it. the expression of a large and noble 

ee ject concerns unionism in time of Prohibition ind: hey establish for thei 
menacing European peace. Worse fol- One sees, divided from these, - strike. Billy Sunday Mecte Ged the K. K. K. 10MM cowren pinriedieiiiiin ae mind; and they sh for their 
fe France ith her i : ‘ i in modern litera- 
lowed. Jugo-Slavia had expressed its ye ° bs ores = foros, “In California the I. W. W. are The United States Must G04 Advises Peter as to tare than the one thas com trely be 
willingness to enter into direct ne- ugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia, jailed £ thei : is Sane the Church called Rabelaisian. Our sophisti- . 
jaile: or expressing eir views. Bis illiam Mont cated wags are too Mark Twain, Anatole France 
hop W: s i finicking and rec- Bernard Shaw are as ted.”* 


looking eastward for allies. There 
in the east lies Russia, and not 
only Russia, but Turkey, Persia 
and Afghanistan; and Turkey is 
already linked by treaty both to 
Russia and to France, and is about 
to form a similar connection with 


Billy Sunday Instructs God 
A Fly Bothers God 

St. Peter Loses a Soul 
Preparedness in Heaven 
Prayer 

Satan Brings the United 


In Tennessee you can talk, | pre- 
sume, on any subject except that 
which is closest to the hearts of 
the people—to wit, religion. 
“Freedom of residence [s a 
fundamental right and yet in 1925 


gotiations with Rome. Mussolini re- 
fused even to fix an interview with 
the Jugo-Slavia Ambassador, and 
stated that the Treaty of Tirana was 
no concern of Belgrade’s. 
“The Treaty of Tirana,” 


Heaven 

Theolog. 
Je 
said the can 


ery Brown Enters 


of hin Heretic and 


Satan Regains His Reason 


he meat and 


prepare the 
ments for this sort of banquet.” 
God and a Peter Discuss 


too 
ondite to pour the wine and carve 
t 


INEZ HAYNES IRWIN—* ‘Heavenly the 
Discourse’ is a book of a genre rare 


“Breath-Taking,” “Uproarious,” “Ironic,” “Heavenly” 













TAGGARD — “Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood; the last plo- 
neer aristocrat of letters, a man 

proportions of Whitman and 
Mark Twain.” 


GENEVIEVE 


world’s great satirista and humant- 
lews tarians. 


pagal ‘IT have ate 
oO 


ool’s 
with {ts revelation of the joyful wis- 
dom on high, I have exchanged my 
ticket. The book ought to be read 
by all who hope to go to heaven, 


omen cc ye Pretend Feds po Jugo-Slavia Or. Gesinn Guest and ton other States Bate te Wer Vi 
either w: o~ ° . : Rastes Evans = es Vis- 
Negroes in Detroit were put on A Pacifist Enters Heaven © 
7 ” . Heaven Without a _"* 
League of Nations. One sees also Germany with a trial for murder for defending in Bits pect s Deported CHARLES | ¥. a wnee warty 
France pressed London to intervene Government which, whatever hap- themselves against a mob of white The Stupid © ot Enter England’s General Strike us all with divine Gctechenent— 
at Rome. Sir William Tyrrell arrived pens, is certain to pursue a severe- men who tried to force them from Heaven Sin Stee. Dek”. ant ages he ten told. us what he 
: shied . : fi wi t 
as tap Stalinn sualaet: Mechta tenbian | ly seehively peliay, their homes. or. R.” Enters Heaven _‘Amperialiem ta, We im. hares Gone 
resulted. “ e plomatic pecan tad - nd one sees t e antagonism “We are no longer the country of God, Paul and Satan on The Golden Rule help, ae compelie’._ we to see 
ent of the “Daily Telegraph” stated it growing between Britain and Rus- the oppressed of other nations. Our Christianity Satan Asks for Help of ution, Do not give this 
sia, and between Italy and France, Satan Loses His Mind Noah’s Cruise who are thoroughly ite bf me 
this.”” 


was unlikely that the British Govern- 
ment would take any further steps, as 


immigration laws bar out the seekers 


and the storm-clouds darkening of opportunity in America. We are 


can digest s stuff as 








over the Adriatic and the Russian 
frontier. 


not even the country of political 
refugees. We send anti-Fascisti back 


“the excellent relations now existing 
between London and Rome should in 


no circumstances be jeopardized.” The Here is a situation perilous, more . 
French press opened an attack on il : So aly, GomenEnee te eh and te but his imagination that makes them 
Pp Pp perilous and more complex than ture. Full Size, Well Printed, Clothbeund. unique. They sre the trony, of & He dig 
“ ” oe poet t a 
Downing street. The “Temps” ac that of 1914. For at any moment “Unfortunately, during the last Qniy 50 Conte Each. can ry over ‘wrote anything 
sublime.’” 


a catastrophe may occurn—many 
indications point to 1928 as being 
the critical year—and nation after 
nation, linked by treaties and im- 
pelled by their fears and mutual 
antagonisms, will be precipitated, 
one after another, into the abyss. 

And so the darkness deepens 
over the international scene, a 
darkness incarnadined, an Odys- 
sean darkness: “Wretched men, 
what ails you? Your heads and 


cused Sir Austen Chamberlain of hav- 
ing had previous knowledge of the 
Treaty of Tirana and of having raised 
no objection to it. It was the duty 
of Britain to influence Italy, “other- 
wise there is a real danger to peace.” 
Other authorities stated that Cham- 
berlain had set his face against any 
appeal to the league, and charged the 
British Government with closing in 
turn all avenues to a solution. Some 
days later these views received strik- 


year, the American Legion appears to 
have been a fairly active agency of 
intolerance and oppression. Twenty- 
seven states report that they were 
worse than the Ku Klux Klan, An 
exception of course must be made in 
favor of the Willard Straight Post and 
a few others which regard themselves 
as American first, to whom intoler- 
ance is more hateful than radicalism. 
But many of our former soldiers re- 
gard themselves as potential guardians 


Workers. William Edge. 


Kropotkin. Two volumes, ($1.00 


THE WAR MYTH IN U. 5. 
Hamlin. 


omas and 


At All Booksellers—Or 55c. Each 














Other New Vanguard Titles 


THE MAIN STEM. Adventures of Two Migratory 
THE GREAT FRENCH wer So) teamed 


WHAT IS MUTUALISM? Clarence L. Swarts, 
HISTORY. 


FOUNDATIONS a... MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


Is CONSCIENCE A CRIME? Norman Thomas. 


else quite like these 


is not 


Peter JOSEPH 


c. H. 


By Mail, 55c., 


by Mall. 














ing confirmation from Italy, when the faces and your knees are wrapped whose duty to protect present condi- 


| MAX EASTMAN — ‘There's nothing 
dialogues. 
only the audacity of his wit 


FREEMAN—‘They are clas- 
sics, full of laughter and wisdom, 
which place the author among the 


Treat Yourself to This Enjoyable Book at Once 


325 Pages, Clothbound, Only 50c.—At All Booksellers 
Including 


VANGUARD PRESS, 80 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


but more especially by those who 
have formed a false opinion of the 
Place.” 


JUNIUS CRAVENS—"Mr. Wood 
never concerned with petty niceties. 
3 off the top soil and lays 

bare the roots of th Life. 











) 

In discussing the vital points in the 

trend of our age he has many a 

shaft for everything petty, 

rt and really im- 

moral that comes within the Hinges 
of the searching rays ef the light 

his understanding.”” 


Free Vanguard Catalogue 























“Corriere della Sera” published an/ jn night, and a cry of warning is | tions is more important than the 

article declaring that kindled; and your cheeks are wet | obligation to defend eternal prin- 
— ge oo ag ee = with tears, and the wails and the ciples.” 
rom the beginning, loyally an bases of the pillars are splashed rs 
without reserve, at the side of the with blood. The porch is “full of LOFT TO RENT 
Italian Government. . . . The ghosts and the courtyard is full of PALESTINE UNIONS en an eee ee 
agreement between the two coun- them—ghosts hurrying to the service, Reasonable rental. Wilf 
tries was thus complete, and Lon- gloom of the nether darkness; and FOR FREE IMMIGRATION divide. 
don could not now dissociate it- the sun has perished out of : Inquire KOCH 

ey 





self from Rome, and has never 
thought of doing so.” 


Albanian Question 
Still Unsettled 


Subsequently the “Times” reported 
that Mussolini took the view that 
there no longer existed any “incident 
to discuss,” and that in any case there 
could be no reconsideration of Tirana, 
From Belgrade came sensational re- 
ports of Italian intentions and military 
preparations: “Small stations were be- 
ing equipped with long loading plat- 
forms, the Fascists were demanding the 
occupation of Dalmatia.” In the “Daily 


heaven, and an evil mist is spread 
abroad. So he spoke, and they all 
laughed merrily.” 

Is this to be the fate of the world? 
It is for the Peoples to reply. 


PAINTERS OF WORLD 
CONFER IN VIENNA 


The Fifth International Conference 
of Painters was held at Vienna on 
June 20, 16 delegates representing 





Jerusalem. — Freedom of Jewish 
immigration to Palestine heads the list 
of demands formulated by the Jewish 
workers of Palestine in a number of 
resolutions adopted at the convention 
of the Palestine Jewish Labor Federa- wm. P. 
tion, representing all factions of the ACADEMY PRESS 

112 4th Ave. 
Jewish labor movement in the coun- p 
try. 

The convention, which lasted a fort- 
night, came to a close last Saturday 
in Tel-Aviv. 

The conference urged the Zionist ex- 
ecutive to increase its colonization ac- 
tivity. A series of demands was form- 





MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT 
Line and Type Casters, Molds. 
Will sell or lease. Easy terms. 
Blowers, 2 














YALE ROSH 
PLUMBING & HEATING CONTRACTOR 


88 Hallock Street, New Haven, Conn, 











Telegraph” Mr. Charles Woods re- 
ported that the financial situation of 
Albania was critical, and said that any 
action by Italy in the direction of oc- 
cupying the Customs “might well 
result in developments perhaps dis- 
astrous, not only for this part of the 
Balkans, but for Europe in General.” 
In June, as a result of the Jurach- 
kovitch affair, diplomatic relations be- 
tween Jugo-Slavia and Albania were 
completely severed, and although this 
particular matter has now been ap- 
parently settled the main dispute is 
still unsolved, and is likely to remain 
so. Following upon the arrival of a 
Jugo-Slavian military mission in Tur- 
key, it has recently been announced 
that Mustapha Kemal Pasha is about 
to visit Belgrade, there to conclude 
a treaty between the two countries. 


The Breach 
With Russia 


In May President Doumergue visited 
London. It has been held in some 
quarters that this visit signified that 
an attempt was being made to bring 
about a renewal of the entente cor- 
diale. More recently the attitude of 
M. Poincare has greatly exacerbated 
the relations between France and 
Germany. On the other hand, M. 
Benes, the exceedingly able Foreign 
Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, has 
stated that there exists a rapidly 
growing tendency towards the forma- 
tion of a Central European bloc, com- 
posed of France, Germany, Russia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia. 

On May 27 the British Government 
broke off diplomatic relations with 
Russia. This rupture, said the “Soire,” 
will lead to the formation of a war- 
front. The “Anglo-Russian antago- 
nism will rage from the Baltic to India 
and China, and two grappling Govern- 


ments will’ endeavor to seek allies 
everywhere.” On the same day Mus- 
solini said: 


“The spirit of Locarno has evap- 
orated. Everybody is arming. 
Italy . . . must be able to 
mobilize 5,000,000 men and to arm 
them, and her air force .. « 





strikes break out none the less. 


must be so numerous that the sur- 


181,430 members being present from 
ten countries, together with several 
fraternal delegates. 

The international secretary's report 
on. activities was adopted, and also 
those of the delegates representing the 
various countries; after which the 
conference proceeded to pass impor- 
tant resolutions concerning working 
conditions, wages and tariffs policy, 
holidays and the training of appren- 
tices. Much of the time of the con- 
ference was taken up by the discus- 
sion of technical and trade innova- 
tions. Occupational diseases, the risk 
of accidents and the convention draft- 
ed by the International Labor Con- 
ference of 1921 were also thoroughly 
discussed; the last items to receive 
consideration being organization ques- 
tions and general proposals and reso- 
lutions. 


ulated requesting speedy action on 
the part of the Palestine government 
to solve the unemployment problem 
and to hasten the upbuilding of Pales- 
tine as the Jewish national home. 

The government was also urged to 
grant state lands for Jewish coloni? 
zation to facilitate the naturalization 
of immigrants, to promulgate labor 
legislation and to admit Jews to serv- 
ice in the Palestine frontier force, 





Union Bank Buys Building 

The International Union Bank, 
owned by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, has bought 
at auction the New York Cloakmak- 
ers’ Joint Board Building, 
25th street, from which deposed Com- 
munist union officials 
recently. The price paid wags $25,000 
over the first mortgage, upon which is 
due $117,000. 
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your tongue. 


regulated at once. 

















Let’s See Your Tongue! 


If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
eel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
If your tongue ‘is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 





The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 
will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, 
and restore your ambition and vitality. 
Get a 10-cent box at once and be convinced. 
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S. HERZOG fi8° Sestan street. 


Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover Street, 


A Radical Difference 
will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new ‘‘Puncktal 
Glasses.”’ Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 


All Departments under the personal 
supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker 

131 Second Avenue, corner 8th Street 
213 East way 
100 Lenox Ave., bet. 


262 East Fordham Rd., Bronx, 
923 Prospect Ave., near 163rd Street 


c 
1719 Pitkin Ave., Brownsville, B’klyn 


DE BARNETT LBECKER 


OPTOMETRIST OPTICIAN 

















Trusses 








Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 
bam Bay Extension, te Zerega Ave. Station 








DON’T SPECULATE WHEN YOU 
BUY A BAT 


McCann, 210 Bowery 


FOR RENT 


Neat, clean furnished room 
in American family; no other 
roomers. Mrs. Paulitsch, 1338 
Franklin Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
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See J. RESSLER to See Better 
Optometrist and Optician 
1276 LEXINGTON AVENUE 

Near 86th 8t., New York 

















SHEEPSHEAD BAY—Large, com- 
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When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
for a truss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see 
what you can buy for your money. 


Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Bet. 84th & 85th St. +. 4th and Sth Ste. 


Now York ¢ New York City 
Open Eves., yey Eves., 9 m. 
sukpars cLosep” ™ 


Special Ladies’ Attendant 


Dr. Theodora Kutyn 
Surgeon Dentist 
Telephone TRAFALGAR 3050 
247 West 72d Street 
MODERATE PRICES 


Dr. A. CARR 


133 East 84th Street 
Corner Lexington Avenue 
ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS 

Telephone Butterfield 8799 


All Work Under Personal Supervision 
Moderate Prices for Socialists and Sympathizers 
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Price 25¢ 
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| 461 Pearl Street 





Telephone CIRCLE 2467 


The Union Audit Bureau 


1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Specializing in 
TRADE UNION ACCOUNTING 
AUDITS SYSTEMS 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Members of B. 8. mS A. U. 12646, 


. F. of L. 

















MAX WOLFRT 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
626 W. 125 St., Bet Sth and St. Nicholas Ai 











PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooms for Balls, Wed« 
dings, Banquets and Meetings. 


ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephone: M t 4284 
Cathedral 5071 











Buy Direct From Manufacturer 


OW.WUERTZG 


PLAYER -REPRODOUCING 


PIANOS 


Standard Of Qu 


RADIOS-PMHONOGRAPHS-RECOR 
ON EASY TERMS 


Ae OF |!) 
MAJOR’S CEMENT 


—is good for repairing china, 
glassware, meershaum, tipping 
billiard cues, rs, brie~a- -brac, ete, 














Major's eiihes a een Leather 
| Cements are good. is at 
20c. per bottle. 
Major Manufacturing Co. 
Established 1876 
New York City 








fortable; private Socialist family; 
suitable for couple or single. 


2867 Batchelder Street 
Sheepshead Bay 


FURNISHED ROOM | 














HATS 





ALBERT E. MAN, M. D. 


257 WEST 38th ST. 
Telephone Wisconsin 5719 
Practice Limited te Consultation 

Disorders of the by 
Skin and Blood Appointment 











Lam’s Hat Shop 


51 Tompkins Ave. 
Corner Park Ave. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Dr. L. SADOFF, 


Phone Rhinelander 6495 


Dr. S. Ferdinand 


SURGEON DENTIST 
1509 FIRST AVE. 
8. W. Cor. 79th St. 


Open Evenings and Sunday Mornings 








ate foams” Cer. 14th St. 
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FRESH CUT FLOWERS eT 


FRED SPITZ | 


3 SECOND AVENUE 
(Near Houston St.) - NEW YORM 
Telephone Dry Dock 8880-8881 
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“TN this final article the writer will 
xd offer some conclusions based upon 
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o Build a Stronger Socialist Movement :-: 


The Press, Language Federations, Literature and 
Other Party Agencies Considered 





- © a consideration of the probl 
discussed in the two previous con- 
- tributions. 
Our experience with the free-lance 
_ Socialist press and private publishing 
companies warrants the conclusion 
that the Socialist Party should dis- 
courage such ventures in the future. 
Every Socialist publication should be 
discouraged if it does not accept ‘some 
measure of party control and bear 
some responsibility to the organized 
Socialist movement. This does not 
mean that the party organization 
should own and direct such publica- 
tions. The history of the S. L. P. 
shows that this policy tends to 
bureaucracy. 

The New Leader and the Forward 
are examples of publishing associa- 
tions maintained by party members. 
Such organizations avoid direct party 
control but by providing that only 
party members can belong to them we 
guard against the publication venturing 
on some policy not approved by the 
party. At the same time, while not 
directed by party officials they insure 
a wide measure of free discussion by 
the party members, including views 
and policies supported by party of- 
ficials. As the party organization is 
rebuilt there will be no danger of free- 
lance publications taking a course not 
approved by members of the Socialist 
Party. In the case of The American 
Appeal the party does own direct but 
this publication is intended more as 
@ popular propaganda organ than any- 
thing else. Its editor has no power to 
venture on a course not formulated by 
conventions or a referendum. 

The same reasons hold good for So- 
cialist literature publishing agencies. 
It is not too much to say that the 
Chas. H. Kerr Company did more in 
the decade preceding the World War 
to prepare the Socialist Party for dis- 
ruption than any other single agency. 
For years its literature had become of 
an Anarcho-Syndicalist character. It 
is time that we recognized the duty 
of the party to build up its own pub- 
lishing house and use the revenue de- 
rived from this source for the general 
educational and organization work of 
the party itself. The national dues 





have always been insufficient for the 


organization work of the National Of- 
fice and the profits from its own pub- 
lishing house will supplement the in- 
come of the national organizafion. 

But even more important is that by 
publishing our own literature we will 
not have it selected for us by an indi- 
vidual whose views may change as 
they did change in thé case of Kerr. 
It is true that he sold stock in his 
company to Socialists but it was also 
sold to others. But the possession of 
stock did not give its holders the power 
to determine the kind of literature to 
be published. Even if the stockholders 
held this power, the fact that non- 
party members held stock insured the 
publication of some literature that we 
would not ourselves choose. This pri- 
vate firm bore no responsibility to the 
party, it received hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars that should have been 
received by a party publishing house, 
and in the end it sowed the party with 
factions. It is an experience that we 
must not repeat. 

That the old form of language fed- 
erations proved disastrous goes with- 
out saying, but this problem is not 
easy of solution. The problem may be 
stated as follows: How shall the party 
organize Socialists speaking other lan- 
guages without at the same time per- 
mitting them to be an independent 
power in the organization? The writer 
makes no pretense at giving a final 
answer but a few observations may be 
helpful. 

In the first place it should be re- 
membered that Socialist Locals and 
Branches do not constitute a political 
party under the election laws of the 
states. They are simply political clubs 
maintained for propaganda just as dis- 
trict and assembly clubs maintained 
by Republicans and Democrats are. 
These clubs do not function as units 
of a Igal political party. The legal 
party consists of the various com- 
mittees and candidates selected ac- 
cording to tle election laws of the 
states. This distinction should be kept 
in mind in approaching the problem 
of the language federations. 

A political platform and nominations 
for public office essentially belong to 





a political party, not to propaganda 
clubs which may include non-citizens, 
For this reason it might be well to 
restrict language federations to edu- 
cational work in their own languages 
but the policy of the political party, 
its principles and nominations, should 
be confined to the English-speaking 
sections of citizen members. 

By this distinction between the 
political party and the propaganda 
clubs we permit those who do not 
speak English and many of whom are 
not citizens to carry on Socialist prop- 
aganda, be attached to the Socialist 
Party, and yet be deprived of power 
in the American section of the organ- 
ization. Experience has shown that the 
language federations had a dual power. 
They exercised power in the federa- 
tions and then in the general party 
organization. The general party or- 
ganization had practically no influ- 
ence or power within the federations. 

The party could also provide that 
members of the foreign federations, as 
rapidly as they become citizens and 
learn the English language, should be- 
come members of English-speaking 
branches of citizens. This policy 
would provide an inducement for fed- 
eration members to fit themselves for 
membership in the regular branches 
and thus gain the privilege of voting 
on principles, resolutions and policies 
of the political party. 

What is proposed is obvious. Mem- 
bership in language federations would 
be first grade membership, and mem- 
bership in the English-speaking 
branches would be second grade. The 
member who passed from first to sec- 
ond grade would then come into con- 
tinuous contact with American citizen 
members. Any tendency for the mem- 
ber to react solely to what is happen- 
ing in his homeland across the Atlantic 
will have the counter-influence of 
American members who know that our 
first duty is to the problems of the 
movement here. 

Under the old system each national- 
ity was segregated to itself. Branches 
of the federations tended to think and 
act in terms of what happened abroad. 


The United States was of secondary 
consfderation and sometimes, as in the 
case of the Bolshevik revolution, no 
consideration at all. 

It may be said that if federations 
are maintained their members will still 
have a tendency to think in terms of 
foreign affairs. This may be true, but 
for the first time these members will 
have no opportunity to shape the pol- 
icies and principles of*the American 
organization. Moreover, those who in- 
tend to stay in the United States and 
become citizens will try to fit them- 
selves for membership and service in a 
regular party branch. 

If a member graduates from a fed- 
eration branch into a party branch and 
still wants to help educational work 
in the federation, we might well per- 
mit this. But it should be a rule that 
when a federation member learns Eng- 
lish and becomes a citizen he must be- 
come a member of an English-speak- 
ing branch. This may mean paying 
dues to the federation and to the 
branch, but it will be optional with 
him if he chooses to pay dues to two 
sections of the organization. 

The problem of defining the limita- 
tions of members in the first grade is 
not an easy one and there will be hon- 


est differences of opinion in working it 


out. All that is offered here is a broad 
suggestion of the principle in the hope 
that it will contribute something to- 
ward the solution of a problem that 
grows out of the character of our pop- 
ulation, 

Then it appears to me that it is time 
that the Socialist Party should decide 
that it will not permit its time and 
energy to be wasted upon fruitless is- 
sues of policy that have been decided 
over and over again in this and other 
countries. I have in mind the various 
“left” proposals. These include oppo- 
sition to immediate demands; empha- 
sizing economic organization and 
power to discredit political action or 
political action to discredit trade union 
organization and power; sabotage and 
ill-defined “mass action”; physical 
force in its various forms, 








Shall the Socialist Party always re- 
main a debating society and waste its 
time with issues that have been settled 
by the Socialist movement in all coun- 
tries for many years? If “left” pro- 
posals only contained something new, 
there might be something said in favor 
of the educational value of these pro- 
posals, but, almost without exception, 
they are as old as the Socialist move- 
ment itself. The writer recently heard 
a speaker at the L. I. D. conference 
outline a course of action which fairly 
seethed with the views of Johann 
Most. If introduced ,into a Socialist 
organization its members might easily 
become engaged in a controversy over 
issues decided by Socialists nearly 
forty years ago. 

It is these archalfe issues raised by 
“lefts” we have reference to. The 
party should encourage independent 
thinking and investigation, but it 
might be well for us to have an auto- 
matic rule whereby obviously old con- 
troversies raised by ill-informed mem- 
bers as “new” should be ruled out of 
order. Any member not satisfied with 
the disclosure that the issue is old 
might well be invited to cance] his 
membership if he persists in raising , 
that issue. It is time that we ceased 
to be a society for resurrection of the 
dead. 

There is also a rich field to cultivate 
in the publication of useful literature 
dealing with specific problems of 
American life. The League for In- 
dustrial Democracy has_ published 
some excellent pamphlets of this 
type which the party may well follow. 
A vast amount of important informa- 
tion is available for this work. Prob- 
ably one reason for the splendid ad- 
vances made by the British movement 
is the amazing number of excellent 
studies of problems affecting the 
British working class published by the 
I. L. P. and the Labor Party. Agri- 
culture is especially important and we 
have practically nothing on this phase 
of American economic life. A care- 
ful attention given to this in the next 
few years and we will have the be- 
ginnings of a Socialist literature that 
will compare well with any abroad. 
Moreover, our speakers will be better 
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cialist Verband and, possibly, 
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to them in time of need. 
has also been invaluable. 


since it became a power. 


party institutions in New York also 
That is 
the relationship between the Rand 
School, the Forward, The New Leader, 
the Jewish So- 
the 
The Verband and 
the Forward have been so absorbed in 
the flerce struggle with the Left Wing 
in recent years that in many ways 
they have been isolated from the 
This is an unhealthy 
situation. I recall that when Abromo- 
vitch was lecturing in this country I 
could get no list of his dates for pub- 
The 
Verband occasionally made speaking 
Cahan, ' 
Panken and others and The New 
On two 
occasions affairs were also arranged 
which came into conflict with affairs 
arranged either by the party or The 


All this indicates a looseness of af- 
which 
The conflict has 
It is the result 
of what has virtually been isolation 
of these ingfitutions and organizations 
result 
has been the commission of some 
mistakes in fighting the Left Wing, 
been 
avoided if there had been continuous 
intimate co-operation 
between the Rand School, the Forward, 
the Verband, the Socialist Party, The 
and the Workmen’s 


. One special result of this loose re- 
lationship should be mentioned be- 
cause it has become an undercurrent 
The 
Forward is our most powerful insti- 
The party divisions and in- 
stitutions as well as the trade unions 
have reasons to be grateful to the 
Forward because of its financial aid 
Its publicity 
Therefore 
what is said here is written by one 
who fully appreciates the splendid 
work of the Forward in all the years 


But out of the loose relationships 
mentioned above have come a peculiar 


al 
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of cash, not of common ideals and 
problems. 

This is inevitable in a situation 
where each institution and division of 
a common movement is more or less 
isolated from each other. It develops 
a feeling that may eventually become 
unhealthy. Out of the isolation has 
also come some mistakes of policy 
and especially in opposing the®in- 
trigues of the Left Wing. No member 
and no particular division of the 
movement is at fault, It just grew uD. 

It occurs to me that the mistakes 
and the finance psychology that have 
developed out of this situation may be. 
eliminated and the whole movement 
be strengthened thereby. The various 
institutions of our movement shquld 
be united in some sort of a delegate 
council which Gould meet’ once each 
month. It would ider probl 
and issues in which all are concerned 
in these monthly meetings and hold 
special meetings when an emergency 
requires it. The council meetings 
would provide a clearing house for 
ideas and especially for common ac- 
tion. The reports of delegates each 
month would keep. all institutions and 
organizations informed of their ree 
spective problems and, above all, elim- 
inate conflict in activities, 

This would also eliminate the finance 
psychology that has grown up. The 
Forward and all other institutions 
would maintain intimate contact with 
each other once each month regard- 
less of any financial questions. Con- 
tacts and cooperation would be main- 
tained for the only reason that they 
should be maintained in the Socialist 
movemént—because of their common 
ideals. 

One thing should be avoided. The 
powers of such a council should be 
advisory and nothing more. I would 
not have it assume an authority to 
command the Rand School, the Fore 
ward, The New Leader or the party to 
follow instructions. Its main funce 
tions would be to eliminate conflict of 
activities, be a center of information 
and counsel, obtain cooperation and 
publicity for the work of each institue 
tion and organization, and develop the 
team work that has been lacking since 
the outbreak of the World War. 

New York City in many ways is the 
center of the organized Socialist 
movement. It should set an example 
in co-operation and efficiency, obtain 
the best results with the least friction, 
inspire the membership with team 











situation. Despite the generous atti- 
tude of the Forward, when repre- 
sentatives of party divisions and in- 
stitutions come before it to state their 
requests for help, these representa- 
tives have felt that they are subordi- 
nates approaching a superior rather 
than equals approaching an equal. 
They appear, state their respective 
wishes, retire and await a decision. 
Now observe another phase of the 
relationships. These representatives 
never appear in council with the For- 


work and co-operation in support 
of campaigns, strikes, and every other 
phase of working class struggles. 
With such solidarity we will also be 
less immune to any other “Left” craze 
that may become the fad of the hour, 


informed and more convincing when 
speaking to public audiences, This 
subject really requires a special ar- 
ticle to consider fully and it can only 
be hinted at here, 

I am also convinced that in political 
campaigns we should be more re- 
alistic than we have been in the past. 
Because of an archaic representative 
system that makes no provision for 
representation of minority parties our 


hy Vienna Rioted 


government, If the Austrian masses 
have given vent to their outraged 
feelings in such a revolutionary fagh- 
ion, it is perhaps partly due to ‘the 
failure of their leaders to replace the 











**A Warning to the Agents 


WORKERS’ 
UNITY 


N July 14, 1927, while Paris was 
O wildly celebrating the one hun- 


dred and thirty-eighth anni- 


versary of the storming of the Bastille, 
tens of thousands of workingmen at- 
tacked the Ministry of Justice in 
Vienna, setting fire to the building in 
which it was housed. For three days 
the capital of the Austrian Republic 
was swept by riots. Police quarters 
were wrecked, scores were killed in 
street clashes, hundreds were wounded. 
A general strike paralyzed the entire 
life of the Danubian .state. 

The immediate cause of the sudden 
and fierce outbreak of mass violence in 
Vienna was the acquittal of three Aus- 
trian Fascists who are generally be- 
lieved to be guilty of the assassination 
of a Republican guard and his child, 
several months ago. This verdict was 
one of a long series of similar judg- 
ments pronounced in the courts of re- 
publican Austria by Pan-German Na- 
tionalist and Royalist judges who still 
retain their old offices in spite of the 
Revolution of 1918. The extraordinary 
yehemence of the popular protest, how- 
ever, amply indicates the existence of 
deeply smouldering fires of unrest in 
the hearts of the usually complacent 
and pacific people of Austria. The 
assault on the Ministry of Justice is 
but symptomatic of the state of 
smouldering revolt into which the Aus- 
trian masses have been driven by the 
“stabilizers” of present-day Europe. 

Austria’s Sickness 

Austria’s sickness is no new phenom- 
enon. The world war was explained by 
many persons as an inevitable opera- 
tion on the sick state of Central Eu- 
rope, the Dual Monarchy. But the 
treaty of St. Germain, dictated by the 
Allied “peace-makers,” only perpetu- 
ated, in a different form, the ailments 
of Southeastern Europe. If the defunct 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was a polit- 
ical and cultural absurdity, the new 
Austrian Republic is an economic ab- 
surdity. The old empire was a crazy- 
quilt of divergent national groups, held 
together by cohesive economic factors 
making for industrial unity and pros- 
perity. The new state, reduced to one- 
eighth of its area and population, is 
like a head severed from its body, 
miraculously kept alive by the finan- 
cial oxygen administered under the! 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

Austria with its 6,500,000 people, was 
the nerve center of the dismembered 
empire of 51,000,000. It drew grain 
from Hungary, coal and iron from what 
is now Czecho-Slovakia, and sent them 
in return manufactured goods. Eco- 
nomically speaking, the Dual Monarchy 
Was a free customs union, an embry- 
onic United States. Socialist and pro- 
gressive elements of Southeastern Eu- 
rope, after the overthrow of the Haps- 
burgs, demanded the creation of a fed- 
eration of free states in the Balkans. 





This would have been, and still re- 


mains, the only possible solution of st 


Balkan problem. The Treaty of St. 
Germain, however, was an instrument 
of selfish and blind politics. It was 
conceived with the Little Entente in 
view, as a make-weight for a new bal- 
ance of power for France in Central 
Burope. It disregarded the vital inter- 
ests of a huge population. It resulted 
in a monstrous system of arbitrary 
tariff barriers which clogged the dcli- 
@ate economic arteries developed dur- 
ing a century of industrial and com- 
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and thriving area of its only first- 
class outlet to the sea, turning Trieste 
over to Italy, which needed no addi- 
tional access to the sea. 
An Anomalous State 

Today Austria is the most anoma- 
lous state in Eufope. Enveloped on 
three sides by a ring of unfriendly 
countries, suffering from chronic un- 
employment, forced to import her raw 
materials from across the near bor- 
ders and to face prohibitive customs in 
her exports, she is naturally a fertile 
soil for national and international 
trouble-breeders. The Pan-Germans 
have been cultivating the ground for 
a union with Germany, as if a union 
with industrial Germany would and 
could solve <Austria’s economic co- 
nundrum, The Royalists, stimulated by 
Admiral Horthy’s stalwarts from Hun- 
gary, have been busy organizing for 
a monarchist coup, in the hope of 
aligning Austria in a Hapsburg res- 
toration, this time under the aegis of 
Budapest. And recently Mussolini, in 
his extraordinary policy of Balkan 
penetration, following his peaceful 
“conquests” of Hyngary and Rumania, 
has been fishing in the muddied waters 
of the Danube, encouraging Austria’s 
Fascists to brazen acts of terrorism. 

That the Austrian masses have not 
succumbed to adventurous political 
experiments in the past nine years, in 
spite of their proximity to Bolshevist 
Russia, Horthy’s Hungary, 
Italy, Royalist Bavaria and. Pilsudski’s 
Poland, is a tribute to their high in- 
telligence and to their excellent So- 
cialist leadership. Their endurance 
has been remarkable, in view of the 
fact that their suffering since the 
Armistice has been unparalleled any- 
where outside of Russia. If Bol- 
shevism has never taken root in Aus- 
tria, it is because Austria is part and 
parcel of Western civilization. Aus- 
tria boasts the strongest Socialist 
party in the world, in proportion to 
population. In the recent elections, 
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hel three months ago, the Socialists} 


polled in the entire country 1,356,000 | 


votes, nearly 
national vote, an 
as compared with 


of 
In 


increase 
1923. 


| 


43 percent of the total | 
225,000 | 
Vienna | 


alone, with a population of 2,000,000, | 


the Socialists polled. 694,000 votes, 
more than 62 percent of the 


city vote. At the same time, the Com- 


entire | 


| 


munists polled only 13,000 votes in all! 


of Austria, which half 
strength in 1923. 
Communists.and Socialists 

The Communists in Austria, there- 
fore, form less tan 1 percent of the 
Socialist rank afd file. The specter 
of Bolshevism evoked by the bewild- 
ered daily 
reports of the riots in Vienna appears 
as the old familiar and 
merely serves to becloud the real is- 
sues and to screen the real 
There is no danger of a Communist 
coup in Austria, but there is “danger” 


was 


press upon 


bugaboo, 


that the Socialists, by their construc-| 


tive achievements, will ultimately take 


over. the Republic, not only politically | 


is 
in 


but economically and socially! It 
Austrian Socialism which stands 
the way of all putschists, by 


its | 


of their| 


and by its accomplishments in the 
field of social reform in Vienna, which 
it controls. 

As long ago as last spring’s electoral 
campaign, in which the Socialists 
were opposed by a united bourgeois 
bloc, all the elements of a latent civil 
war were marked. The bourgeois 
parties attacked the Socialists with 
astonishing bitterness, the Right press 
fuming and raging against the “crim- 
inal band” led by such men as Adler 





retrograde judiciary with a new’ code 
and apparatus of justice. At the same 
time, the action of the masses serves 
as an ominous warning to the agents 
of Horthy, Ludendorff and Mussolini 
that Socialist Austria will no longer 
brook their plots and murders, and 
will not stop at taking over the helm 
of the state should they persist in their 
policies of special privilege, and their 
intrigues in the dark field of Balkan 
politics—-THE NEW REPUBLIC. 





and Bauer. This Socialist “criminal PULLMAN PORTERS IN 


band” was guilty of resisting and 
blocking every move for the restora- 
tion of the Fatherland. To the rabid 
nationalists, “Red” Vienna has been 
the cause of immeasurable chagrin, 
for the hands of the Socialists, con- 
trolling the capital of 2,000,000 people, 
have wrought veritable marvels there. | 
Where is there another city in the Old 
World in which, in the course of the 
last five years, 25,000 homes have been 
built for the workingman? Yet this 
is the record of the Socialist adminis- 
tration of Vienna. The child welfare 
work conducted by the Socialist mu- 
nicipality is unequalled anywhere in 
Europe. The infant mortality has been 
reduced 16 per cent. before the war to 
8 per cent. by the “Red” guardians. 
Tuberculosis, so prevalent under the 
Empire, has dropped considerably, 
Violence and Its Answer 

But is was the taxation policy of 
the fierce opposition of the reactionary 
groups. In Vienna, 791 capitalists are 
paying annually to the city a combined 
tax equivalent to the total contributed 
by the other 490,000 tax payers who 
form the balance of the population. 
Isn’t this rank Bolshevism? But it is 
Bolshevism of a new kind. It makes 
a potent appeal to the workingman as 
well as to the middle class. It makes 
life bearable in colossal industrial 
city with a pitifully small hinterland. 
In a word, it creates some sort of an 
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equilibrium in a body ex- 
ternally suspended by the arbiters of 
St! Germain. Could there be anything| 
more calculated to provoke the blind! 
fury of the “patriotic” adventurers at | 
home and the international adventur- | 
ers of the neighboring states whose | 
sole source of vitality is the iniquitous | 
Treaty? 

Helpless in the face of the deeply- 
the reaction- 


internal 


rooted Socialist power, 


| aries have had but one reply to make: 


| bloody hands of 


receipt of the} 


culprits. | 


namely, violencé, Entrenched in the 
judiciary, the old imperial bureaucracy | 
has been working hand in hand with! 
the terrorists, washing the} 
the assassins of the| 
defenders of the Republic. The riot- | 
ers in Vienna were not the age 
They merely struck a telling counter- 
blow. The intensity of their outburst! 
only testifies to the fundamental mass | 
craving for justice. The storming of | 
the Ministry of Justice in Vienna was 
prompted by: the same popular passion 
that caused the storming of the Bas- 
tille in Paris. Whatever may have be- 
£ Equality and Fraternity since 


Fascist 


“essors, 


come 


| the French Revolution, Justice still re- 


mains tl 2 untarnished standard of any 


(*4mpionship of a Balkan federation] civilized and humanitarian system of 








MEXICO MAKE DEMANDS; 

COMPANY MAY YIELI 
a 

EXICO CITY.— The Pullman 

M Company operating coaches on 

the Mexican railways has re- 

fused to accede to the demands of the 

Pullman porters. The company states 

that it will withdraw the Pullman 

service from Mexico if the men per- 
sist in their demands, 

This threat of the American corpo- 
ration does not disturb the organized 
workers of Mexico, Under the Mexi- 
can constitution and laws the trade 
unions are recognized. The _ police 
power is not placed at the disposal of 
corporations as in many other coun- 
tries while the Government officials 
are sympathetic with the workers be- 
cause the latter have been careful to 
organize their political power into a 
party of their own. 

Other American corporations have 
On a number of occasions in the past 
ten years taken the position of the 
Pullman Company, but in the end they 
have had to yield recognition of the 
labor organizations, 

—— P 

Only 16 fatal accidents were re- 
ported to the Illinois Industrial Com- 
mission as having occurred in May, 
1927. This makes a decrease of about 
30 per cent., as compared with the 23 
fatalities reported for April. Coal min- 
ing activities are still at a standstill, 
due to the bituminous miners’ strike. 
This factor undoubtedly contributed to 
the low figure of fatal accidents re- 
ported in both April and May. Mining 
is charged with only one death. 
PLUMBERS’ HELPERS IN 

The American Association of Plumb- 
ers’ Helpers, which has recently gone 
through a strike, in which they have 
succeeded in raising the wage any- 
where from 50 cents to $2 per day, 
are now starting an organization drive 
for 100 per cent control of the trade. 

They are trying to mobilize other 
building trades workers to support 
them in their campaign. An appeal is 
being sent to all building trades locals 
in Greater New York asking them to 
support this campaign 











political struggle is especially diffi- 
cult, When we win in a city ora dis- 
trict we generally face fusion of the 
capitalist parties. Our task then be- 
comes doubly hard. All the more rea- 
son why we should to some extent 
concentrate in favorable cities or dis- 
tricts. This does not mean the ne- 
glect of weaker sections but some 
concentration. should be effected 
where opportunities are good to avoid 
the pessimism that follows when our 
enemies concentrate and defeat us. 

There is a special problem in New 
York City which has special interest 
for the Jewish Socialists in the needle 
trade unions. They have accomp- 
lished a great work in building these 
unions but in all the years of their 
work they neglected one important 
duty. This was to send delegates to 
the Central Federated Union, men 
who would give their time to helping 
this body to a more progressive atti- 
tude. The Jewish comrades were so 
active in their own unions and in the 
United Hebrew Trades that they did 
not give the attention to the C. F. U. 
that they should. 

In this neglect they missed a big 
opportunity in the first few years fol- 
lowing the end of the World War. 
The Chicago Federation of Labor had 
taken the initiative in helping to or- 
ganize a national Labor Party. 
Shortly after this the New York 
central body also broke with the old 
“non-partisan” politics of the A. F. 
of L. In March, 1920, the late Samuel 
Gompers sent a plea to the Central 
Federated Union to aid candidates of 
the old parties and the Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the C. F. U. an- 
swered in a powerful statement de- 
claring in favor of independent politi- 
cal action. The C, F. U. already sup- 
ported the Labor Party idea. 

Within a year Mr. Gompers decided 
to get a majority against this new 
policy by combining the Brooklyn 
central body with the C. F. U. A. turn- 
ing point had come in the history of 
the A. F. of L. The men who favored 
a Labor Party were eager for support. 
If the delegates of the needle trade 
unions had attended the central body 
during this crucial period independent 
political action would have remained 
the New York policy despite the 
amalgamation with Brooklyn. With 
Chicago and New York taking the 
leadership the result might have been 


almost exclusively one of 


purpose. 


ward except when they ask for aid. 
The psychology of the relationship is 
finance. 
The Forward officials know that this 
is the mission of these representatives 
and the latter also know it because 
they never get together for any other 
The nexus, therefore, is one 
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In The Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, Forest Park, Penn- 
sylvania. 


12 Cottages—Hundreds of 
Beautiful Rooms with New, 
Modern Improvements. 
Finest Food. 
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Repast Cafeteria 
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The Rendezvous 
In the People’s House 


7 East 15th Street, New York 
ow Under 
New Management 
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PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE 


“The Place Where All Radicals Meet” 





Dancing, Excellent Jazz 
Band. All Outdoor Sports, 
Bathing, Canoeing, Tennis, 
etc. 


Only Three Hours from 
New York. 


information and _ registration, 
apply to International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, Educational 
Dept., 3 W. 16th St., N. Y¥., Chelsea 
2148. Office open until 7 p. m. daily, 
2 p. m. Saturday. 
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COLD SPRING, N. Y. 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER 
The Finest Location in the State, with the Most Modern 
Improvements 


Boats Leave Every Sunday, 9 a. m., from Franklin Street Pier No. 24 
Plenty of Food and Refreshments 
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Rowing, Swimming and Fishing in the Beautiful Lake Ganeden 
All for $3.25, Including Round Trip Tickets 
Boats Leave Camp at 8:30 p. m. 
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different but the absence of many 
delegates of the needle trades gave a 
majority to the conservatives. With 
the defection of New York the Labor | 
Party idea reeeived a severe blow and 
within a few years Chicago had to 
give up the lone fight. 

The Socialists in the needle trades 
unions missed one opportunity and 
should not miss another. These 
unions should be in the Central 
Trades Council and do all they can 
to help that body towards more ad- 
vanced policies’ and especially in the 








THE STRUNSKY ATLANTIC HOTEL 


BELMAR, N. J. 


The finest hotel in Belmar. On the boardwalk. . Single rooms, 
also en suite, with or without bath; running water in every 
All modern improvements, finest cuisine. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 47 WASHINGTON SQUARE 
SPRING 9275 or BELMAR 658 - 1147 - 1741 
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matter of political action. This is 
not a Socialist Party problem al- 
though it affects its members in the 
needle trades. The whole trend of 
A. F. of L. history might have been | 
changed had this neglect not occurred | 
in 1920-22. 

A matter ef. the relationship of 
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Nature’s wonder spot in the Blne Ridge Mountains of Pennsylvania, 20 
miles from Delaware Water Gap. 
courts. Dancing and entertainment in glorious hall on shore of lake. Make 
early reservation at 7 East 15th St., New York, or call Stuyvesant 2004. 


Make Your Reservations Now for the July 4th 
Week-End 


PARK, PA. 


All outdoor sports; 14 splendid tennis 
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OME people are crazy all of the time. All peo- 
ple are crazy some of the time. And some- 

. times all go crazy at the same time. 
The latter stage lets me in, wherefore I shall now 
proceed to recount or elucidate on some of the crazy 
problems which are afflicting mankind at the present 


time. ‘ 
s o . 


The problems confronting the Arms Limitation 


Conference at Geneva are: 

1. How each participating nation may reduce the 
naval forces of all the others without reducing its 
own. 

2. How to establish freedom of the seas without 
disturbing the control of the seas by those who hold 
it now. 

3. How to prevent attack by giving to each sea 
power a navy large enough to repel: 

A. The navy of its principal competitor. 

B. Thé navies of its two principal competitors. 

C. A combination of the navies of all of its com- 


petitors. 

4. How to prevent competitive armament by allow- 
ing each nation to build the largest navy of all. 

oe “~@ 

These and many other problems before the Geneva 
conference are to be settled by front admirals, rear 
admirals, and other high naval officers whose promo- 
tion or demotion in rank and pay is dependent upon 
the expansion or contraction of the naval establish- 
ments of their respective countries, 

If, for illustration, the navy of England was re- 
duced to one cruiser its personnel would consist en- 
tirely of naval officers above the rank of rear ad- 
miral—with a mass meeting of front admirals in 
command of the bridge. 

» 7 s 

According to a Roman historian, Bunkus Piffel- 
erium, a conference somewhat like the one at Geneva 
was called by the cats of the Island of Corfu in 
the year 27 B. C. 

It seems that the cats of Corfu were engaged in a 
competitive struggle over the mice of the island, 
which, on account of the keenness of the struggle, 
aided by the keenness of the teeth and claws of the 
cats, threatened the extermination of the mice. 

After months of deliberation, a resolution was 
finally adopted calling for the purchase of grindstones 
with which to dull the fangs and claws of the kittens. 
As an inducement to the kittens, the sponsors of the 
resolution, who happened to be the strongest cats, 
agreed to buy the grindstones and supervise the 
grinding. 

« Wherefore the conference broke up amidst the wild 
meows and cat-calls of the kittens. 
= * * 

The problems confronting the American farmer 
are: 

1. How to maintain and, if possible, increase the 
present value of land while reducing the taxes and 
interest burden based upon the value of the land. 

2. How to stimulate the consumption of hay, corn 
and oats through the increased use of farm tractors, 
motor trucks and other gasoline-consuming imple- 
ments and vehicles. ° 

3. How to reduce debts by improved credit facili- 
ties. 

4. How to raise the price of farm products in the , 
world market by means of import duties. 

5. How to keep the children on the farm while the 
old folks move to town. 

6. How to find new arguments in favor of the poli- 
cies from which they are seeking relief. 

7. How to vote for Coolidge and farm relief with- 
out getting the jug and losing the juice. 

” am * 

The problems of the bituminous.coal operators are 
too few and too easily solved to demand extensive or 
comprehensive treatment. Briefly stated they are: 

1. How to decrease the perpetual over-supply of 
soft coal by means of better mining methods and im- 
proved mining machinery. 

2. How to stimulate the consumption of coal in in- 
dustry and transportation by lowering the wages 
and purchasing power of the miners and the work- 
ers in other industries and transportation facilities 
depending on them. 

3. How to lower the selling price of coal by means 
of progressive wage cuts to the point where coal is 
as cheap as air, thereby inducing coal consumers to 
keep their furnaces going through July, August and 
September—just as people inhale more air than they 
really need on account of its extreme ‘cheapness. 

4: The least and last problem of the operators is 
where to borrow the money to pay interest, dividends 
and overhead on an industry so perfect as to permit 
the free distribution of its product. 

* > * 

The problem of the automobile industry is: 

How to raise the price of used cars to the pvint 
where it will pay for new cars and leave a margin 
sufficiently large to finance the instalment purchasers 
of used cars. 

7 * * 

Other important industries, such as the radio in- 
dustry, are confronted with similar problems. But, 
after all, it can be safely stated that industry as a 
whole has but one important problem seeking solu- 
tion. . 

And that is: How to sell two hundred ang thirty- 
one billion dollars worth of commodities to people 
with an annual income of one hundred and sixty-four 
billion. Or how, in the event this cannot be done, to 
sell the difference at a fair profit to foreigners—with- 
out taking anything in return. 

. * o 

Outside of these and other problems which must 
be solved to assure continuation and, if possible, the 
perpetuation of our present economic, social and po- 
litical order, which, as everybody knows, is the best 
ever conceived by the mind of mortal man, there are 
still a few personal problems which deserve mention, 
to-wit; 

Mussolini: “How can I borrow enough money from 
my creditors to extend the new Roman empire over 
their territory?” 

Baldwin: “How many more victorious wars like 
the last one will be required to reduce the present 
status of England to one of complete bankruptcy?” 

Stalin: “If the creation of twenty million new land 
owners did not earn Soviet Russia the support of the 
bourgeois nations, how many more private owners 
must we create to secure sufficient loans from afore- 
said bourgeois nations to make communism a com- 
plete success?” 

Foster: “How to establish the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in the U. S. A. without the knowledge and 
consent of the proletariat?” 

Coolidge: “How can I play shrinking violet on the 
bass drum from the house top?” 

Otherwise there are no problems! 


Adam Coaldigger. 
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“Orthodox education may be a pre- 
paration for life, but adult education 
is an agitating instrumentality for 
changing life. Adult education will 
become an agency of progress if its 
short-time goal of self-improvement 
can be made compatible with a long- 
time, experimental but resolute, policy 
of changing the social order. . . 
Manifestly, these aims cannot be real- 
ized until adult educators evolve a 
method adequate to the purpose. . . 
Ed, C. Lindeman “The Meaning of 
Adult Education.” 

The educational system, from 
kindergarten to college, has become 
involved in a vicious circle, which 
tends to enthrone things as they are, 
and to look upon the new as akin to 
Bolshevism and Satan. For if edu- 
cation is a preparation for life, it 
must naturally prepare for life as it 
is—what other Iife do the teachers 
know? and the morey,life stays as it 
is, the better they know it and can 
prepare for it. This feeling keeps the 
majority of educators in the land com- 
fortable in their conservatism, willing 
to float with the current. The “cur- 
rent” of the Jand is determined by the 
currency. With patriotic ardor that 
in every region, from “God’s own 
country” to “the greatest city in the 
finds its own complacent 
superiority, even non-Nordic Amer- 
icans (Lindbergh is, after all, not an 
Anglo-Saxon), come to see that the 
United States are first in peace and 
first in war, even if not first in the 
hearts of their follow-men. The 
theory of American supremacy (the 
State coming ultimately to replace the 
deity) goes beyond the school his- 
tories into the implications of the 
lower grades, so that children grow 
with a state of mind as hard later 
to change as that of a hard-shelled 
clam. The alertness of mind and 
quickly Critical vision essential. to 
true democracy (and present in most 
children) grow limp and befogged be- 
fore the attitude of “instinctive re- 
spect” for our officials “as such” 
which the New York Educational au- 
thorities expect of their teachers, or 
expect them to teach. The growing 
feeling that the President is above 
criticism—though somewhat weak- 
ened by his recent use of worms to 
catch trout—is an echo of Italy un- 
der Nero or Mussolini rather than the 
voice of a free people to a public 
servant. 

Save for the small group of experi- 
mental schools, this attitude seems to 
characterize the educational system of 
the country. If today’s children are 
tomorrow's hope, they must be given 
new food, or democracy 
social constipation. But here the 
circle closes on our hopes; how change 
the education of our children when 
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Starting at the Top 
By Joseph T. Shipley 
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their teachers—caught when they 
themselves were young—are products 
and therefore perpetrators of the same 
systems, methods, and ideals? Even 
Plato recommended lying “for the 
public welfare,” which soon enough, 
as the story of propaganda shows, 
comes to mean for those who control 
the government, 

The growing recognition of this edu- 
cational impasse has been accom- 
panied by a move toward adult edu- 
cation. In most countries this has 
sprung out of the labor movement; in 
the United States the earliest efforts 
were more pious Chautauqua lectures 
and the public night schools where 
foreigners were Americanized accord- 
ing to the ideals taught the children. 
But even in this land—to some extent 
because the war threw certain radical 
professors out of work, and they 
sought activity, but largely as a 
growth from such movements as the 
Rand School, and a gathering de- 
mand—there have been more recent 
advancing efforts in adult education. 
Several books on the subject have al- 
ready appeared; Mr, Lindeman’s 








(quoted above) interprets the move- 
ment; Joseph K. Hart’s “Adult Edu- 
cation” (Thos. Y. Crowell Co., $ , 
presents an historical survey, in an 
attempt to indicate a proper method. 

The destructive characterization of 
present conditions to which Mr. Hart’s 
backward glance leads, and which in- 
deed pervades his volume, is admir- 
ably documented and sustained. His 
constructive presentation is itself less 
an account of things (few enough) 
being done than an analysis of pos- 
sible types and motives of future ac- 
tivity. Yet the experience of Den- 
mark, “today the most literate, the 
most industrious, the most prosper- 
ous nation in Europe,” is outlined and 
adduced as evidence that proper 
methods can be found. 

There is no doubt that a large num- 
ber of the adults in the land, but more 
especially of those about to be launch- 
ed from college into life, feel the} 
faults of our present schooling. The 
wearisome fact, that sets its drag- 
chain on hope, is that the majority of 
comfortable adults wish to be left— 
like the clam in its slime—in their 
moribund comfort, The world goes 
on in spite of them; shall they con- 
tinue to hold the rest of us from 
keeping up with the world? 





The Liberties in America 


HE Story of Civil Liberty in 
the United States” is a 
masterpiece. Leon Whipple, 
the author, has written a thrilling and 
readable story of the constant struggle 
by minorities for their rights of Free 
Speech, Public Assemblage and Free- 
dom of the Press, The book is prop- 
erly dedicated to Albert DeSilver, one 
of the outstanding Americans of the 
Twentieth Century, engaged in this 
historic struggle. 

The throttling of persons talking 
against the party in power is no novel 
device. Mr. Whipple tells the excit- 
ing tale of the raids on Greenleaf’s 
Political Register, because it had 
spoken disparagingly of a Constitu- 
tional procession in New York City as 
far back as 1788. The Alien and 
Sedition Acts of the last years before 
1800 were forerunners of the legis- 
lation under which this country suf- 
fered during the late war. The early 
years of this-Republic, founded for 
freedom, well exemplify the un- 
fortunate principle that “Whoever has 
power has civil liberty.” 

Before 1830 in these United States 
we find many prosecutions for blas- 
phemy, State protection of morals—the 
forerunner of post office censorship, 
and even the startling case of a Gen- 
eral disagreeing with a civil judge and 
ordering his deportation. 

From 1830 until the Civil War, the 
minorities were different in complex- 
ion and causes but the fears of the 
groups in power continued to lead to 
suppression. Read in Mr. Whipple's 
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book, of the Mob Era, of the Anti- 
Masonic excitement, of the so-called 
Native American persecutions. Do you 
know that in New England a convent 
was burned in a wave of religious in- 
tolerance, and that Massachusetts was 
even then famous for its Smelling 
Committee? The Mormon’s history is 
also a good story. But above all, this 
volume does a masterly job in connec- 
tion with the oppression of the aboli- 
tionists. Here at least is an example 
of a small hated and oppressed minor- 
ity that eventually won for itself, at 
least in the North, those basic Civil 
Liberties which we all believe are 
clearly declared for us in our consti- 
tution. 


During the Civil War Mr. Whipple 
earries the tale of. intolerance still 
further. Do you know that President 
Lincoln suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus, and that the army defied the 
Supreme Court? 

The Jast two sections of this book 
deal with Labor—illegal arrests and 
detention of workers, extradition and 
kidnapping. We come right up to the 
days of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn in 
Lawrence, and the record of Jacob 
Oppenheimer who was held for 110 
hours in a straight jacket in San 
Quentin jail. 

Mr. Whipple traces the forces—ma- 
jority and minority—historically down 
from the days when we were subjects 
of Great Britain. The book must be 
read by all, It should be a sort of 
Bible for that most precious of human 
rights—civil liberties. The avowed 














HE time will come when the 
Tr prison as we now know it will 

disappear, and the hospital and 
asylum and farm will take its place. 
In that day we shall have succeeded in 
taking the jail out of man as well as 
taking the man out of jail. 

Think of sending a man out from 
prison and into the world with a 
shoddy suit of clothes that is recog- 
nized by every détective as a prison 
garment, a pair of paper shoes, a hat 
that will shrink to the size of a sponge 
when it rains, a railroad ticket, a five- 
dollar bill and seven cents carfare! 
Bear in mind that the railroad ticket 
does not necessarily take a man back 
into the bosom of his family, but to 
the place where he was convicted of 
.crime. In other words, a prisoner, 
after he has served his sentence, goes 
back to the scene of his crime. So- 
ciety’s responsibility ends there—so it 
thinks. But does it? I say not. With 
the prison system what it is, with my 
knowledge of what it does to men 
after they get into prison, and with 
the utter contempt with which society 








wonder is not that we have periodical 
crime waves in times of economic and 
industrial depression, but the wonder 
is that the social system is not con- 
stantly in convulsions as a result of 
the desperate deeds of the thousands 
of men and women who pour in and 
pour out of our jails and prisons in 
never ending streams of human misery 
and suffering. But society has man- 
aged to protect itself against the re- 
venge of the prisoner by dehumanizing 
him while he is in prisou. The process 
is slow, by degrees, 
trickling from the mouth of a 
corroded and encrusted spout—but it 
is a sure process. When a man has 
remained in prison over a _ certain 
length of time his spirtt is doomed. He 
is stripped of his manhood. He is 
fearful and afraid. He has not been 
redeemed. 
has not been reformed. 
a roving animal casting about for 
prey, and too weak to seize it. He is 
often too weak to live even by the law 
of the fang and the claw. He is not 
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regards them after they come out, the | 


| institution. 











like polluted water | 


He: has been crucified. He} 
He has become | 





co by ‘kaa v. heise = 


acceptable ev en in the jungle of human 
life, for the denizens of the wilderness 
demand strength and bravery as the 
price and tax of admission. 

Wiithal, a prison is a mos’ optimistic 
Every man somehow be- 
lieves that he can “beat” his sentence. 
He relies always upon the “technical 
point” which he thinks has been over- 
looked by his iawyers. He sometimes 
imagines that fond friends are busily 
working in his behalf on the outside. 
But in a little while the bubble breaks, 
disillusion appears, the letters from 
home become fewer and fewer, and the 
prisoner in tears of desperation resigns 
himself to his lot. Society has woa in 
him an abiding enemy. If, perchance, 
he is not wholly broken by the wreck- 
ing process by the time his sentence 
is served, he may seek to strike back. 
In either case society has lost. 





I do not know how many ‘prisoners 
came to me with their letters soaked 
in tears. They sought my advice.| 
They believed I could help them over} 
the rough edges. I could do nothing 
but listen and offer them my kindness} 
They would stop me in 
the corridors and on my way to the! 
mess room and say: “Mr. Debs, I want| 
to get a minute with you to tell you) 
about my case.” Or, “Mr. Debs, will 
you read this letter from my wife?! 
She says she can't stand the gaff any 
longer.” Or, “Mr. Debs, my daughter | 
has gone en the town. What, in God’s | 
name, can you do about it?” What 
could I do about it? I could only pray 
with all my heart for strength to con- | 


and counsel, 


tribute toward the rearrangement of| 
human affairs so that this needléss| 

: : 3 | 
suffering might be abolished. Two or} 


three concrete cases will suffice as ex-| 
amples o* the suffering that I saw. 
Jenkins—for that is not his name— 
was a railroad rhan. Aged 35. Married 
and six children, the oldest a daughter, | 
aged 16 years. His wages were too! 
small to support his family in decency. | 
He broke into a freight car in inter- | 
state commerce. Sentenced to five} 
years in Atlanta. He received a letter/ 
a little while before his term expired | 
telling him that his daughter had been | 
seduced and was in the “red light” dis- | 





trict. This man came to me with his 
tears and swore that he would spend 
the rest of his life tracking down the 
man who ruined his daughter and, 
upon finding him, he would kill him. 
For days I sought that man out and 
talked with him and persuaded him 
against his rash program. His wife 
stopped writing to him. She had found 
an easier but a sadder way of solving 
her economic problems. His home was 
completely broken up by the time he 
got out of prison. 

Another prisoner who had been a 
small tradesman, married and _ the 
father of eight children, also broke into 
a freight car. It was his first offense. 
He got five years. He showed me a 
letter from his wife saying there was 
no food in the house and no shoes for 
the children. The landlord had threat- 





ened them with eviction. That man 
was thirsting for revenge. Society had/} 
robbed his family of their breadwin- 
ner. The mother had too many chil- 
dren to leave them and work herself. | 
If society deprives a family of their} 
provider should it not provide for the! 
family? It would have been more hu- | 
mane to have sent the whole Seantly | 
to prison. 

Another young man, aged 25, showed 
me a letter from his wife. He was 
married a little while before he was 


y| convicted. His wife was pregnant and 


was living with the prisoner’s invalid | 
mother, She had written to him say-| 
ing that unless she got relief from 


| somewhere both herself and his mother | 


had made up their minds to commit 
suicide. They were destitute. They| 
had been refused further credit. They! 


could endure the misery no longer. j 

Many men attempt suicide in prison. | 
One of the most damaging influences | 
in prison life is the long sentence. It 
produces a reaction in the heart and 
mind of the man who receives it that} 
defeats its intended purpose. 

Every prison of which I have any 
knowledge is a breeding place for evil, 
an incubator fon crime. This is espe- 
cially true about the influence of the! 
prison upon the youth and the young! 
man. Of him I shall write in my next 
article, 


to the accumulation of a fortune and 


|respect to this issue. In any event 
every attempt to make an antithesis 
|} between material and spiritual motives 


is a mere echo of an ancient quarrel, 


throttling of Civil Liberties in Rus- 
sia under the Soviet Government and 
the dishonest abandonment of similar 
rights in Italy under Mussolini are not 
touched on by Mr. Whipple. Never- 
theless, if you will understand the 
motives that lead to oppression, the 
fears that produce suppression and the 
vitality of minorities that always wins 
in the end, read this—one of the best 
books published by the Vanguard 
Press. : 
Just one word more as to the pub- 
lisher. The Vanguard also deserves 
our thanks—a non-profit making pub- 
lishing enterprise giving us at 50 cents, 
each well bound and printed in read- 
able type, the best of ancient and 
modern militant economic ‘literature. 
Morris Ernst. 





Douglas’ Grim Tale 


HAT “Everyman’s Library” 
-has for years been doing with 
the established classics, “The 
Modern Library,” in its excellent nine- 
ty-five cent books, has for some time 
most happily been effecting with the 
newer classics and those to be. While 
“The House With the Green Shutters,” 
which George Douglas (Brown) wrote 
before his early death, is too grim a 
tale to have won wide popularity, it 
has not failed to win wide praise. The 
unhappy mental life of the author, 
illegitimate son of a peasant woman, 
in what the preface aptly refers to as 
a Scottish “Main Street,” admirably 
fitted him to present the side of the 
Scottish character and life ignored in 
the romances of Scott and Stevenson, 
and sweetly drowned in the pleasant 
flow of Ian Maclaren and Barrie, 
Certainly the power of “The House 
With the Green Shutters” is compell- 
ing. Long before I read the story, its 
name (or, perhaps, some reverberant 
echo of its reputation) had a sinister, 
almost repellent, fascination — the 
paradox is potent!—and the green 
shutters seemed the closed lids of a 
monster, waiting. Nor did acquaint- 
ance with Gourlay dispel the fancy; 
the gathering grief that comes upon 
the household, while the jealous and 
‘spiteful Scots gleefully press, makes 
as strong a novel as the editors have 
included in the Modern Library, and 
one that is sure of its hold, 


William Lea. 


Is America 
Selfish? 


(Continued from page 8) 





universe from motives of pure interest. 
The fact that few of them reach the 
high intellectual eminence of the 
Curies, Einsteins and Kelvins of the 
Old World does not detract from the 
motives of their labors—labors that do 
not have material gain as the end. It 
seems equally safe to venture tenta- 
tively the assertion that a larger pro- 
portion of the American people pursue 
esthetic ends than is the case in 
European countries, that is, strive to 
create or at all events appreciate, 
objects of beauty and esthetic pleasure. 
The fact that few, if any, of them 
reach the grand eminence of Europe’s 
best artists is irrevelant to the issue 
here under consideration. And it may 
be remarked in passing that, judging 
from America’s experience with 
European artists and intellectuals, the 
esthetes of the Old World are disposed 
to wring the last cent from those who 


are willing to pay for “spiritual 
goods.” How many great pieces of 
literature and music have been com- 


posed either for a price or under the 
stern whip of poverty? Is the action 
of the composer in such circumstances 
to be viewed as materia] or spiritual? 
Guess, who can. 

Again, assuming that gifts to hos- 
pitals, educational institutions, charit- 
able institutions, the Red Cross, and 
relief of the suffering in all parts of 
the earth represent spiritual rather 
than material acts, can it be said that 
in this relation America is more 

materialistic than the countries of 
Europe? Let the statisticians speak. 
Is a man who devotes great energies 


hospital 
who 


then gives it all to a cancer 
more materialistic than a priest 
for a living wage prays that his flock 
may be prosperous in this world and 
happy in the next? Again, guess, who 
can. 

A Futile Argument 





The Big Bowser 
Pulls a Boner | 


- i) 














Perhaps the upshot of this article is 
nothing except confusion. Philo- 
sophically speaking, that is probably 
a correct outcome. Certainly it is not 
here contended that Americans are 
spiritual and Europeans are material. 
Certainly it is not here urged that any 
great good can accrue from debates 
between Europeans and Americans 
over this question. If it were not for 
the fact that Europeans pour over | 
here by the hundreds to lecture, paint, | 
play, draw, and carve for all the hard | 
cash they can get and that scores of | 
them write books complaining about | 
American materialism, silence would | 


be the best thing for Americans with 


;now without meaning, philosophically 
j; absurd and socially futile, cutting into 
halves a whole organism, the seam- 
less, living body of the tangible and 
intangible universe. 


president of the National Broadcasting Com- 

pany, or, in other words, the Big Bowser of 
Broadcasting, made the mistake of his short career 
as radio ezar when he let J. F. Rutherford get the 
air on the largest radio hook-up of history. Ruther- 
ford is head of the remnants of Pastor Russell's 
flock, and he and some of his followers were jJugged 
by the Government during the late war. It is his 
face that you see on the mysterious posters announc- 
ing, “Millions Now Living Will Never Die.” 

With memories of the time he did in the hoosegow 
at Atlanta very much in mind, Dr. Rutherford just 
plumb bust loose with his ideas about war and eco- 
nomics. It must have knocked Aylesworth and his 
gang for a loop when Rutherford started in by advis- 
ing everyone to desert organized Christianity. Lis- 
teners at fifty-three stations heard Rutherford say, 
“Organized Christianity is an unholy alliance against . 
the common peoples of the earth.” They heard him 
accuse the sky-pilots of having sold out to the capi- 
talists. They heard him denounce the continued op- 
pression of the poor by the rich and also denounce 
wars of all sorts. They heard his statement that a 
little greedy group has a stranglehold on water power, 


M wees H. AYLESWORTH, suave and adroit 


woolens, aluminum, etc. 

I would like to have seen Mr. Aylesworth’'s face 
when he listened to this. How he must have been 
kicking himself for having taken up Dr. Rutherford’s 
challenge. It was a hot day when he and Rutherford 
both appeared before the Federal Commission and 
Rutherford said that the radio interests were keeping 
him (Rutherford) off the air at the behest of the 
orthodox clergy.. Aylesworth, usually as slick as they 
come, took up Rutherford’s defi and said that for all 
he cared the heretic could have all the air he wanted. 
Now if Aylesworth doesn’t get called onto the carpet 
for that break, we don’t know our radio onions, Mr, 
Aylesworth was put in there to see to it that no such 
naughty ideas as Doc Rutherford’s got aerial cur- 
Especially about who owns the people’s water 
power. That’s a particularly touchy point with “Deac” 
Aylesworth, who, before he got his present job was 
press agent for the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, the bunch that sends out the dope about how 


God devised Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence 
River for the private profits of the sheen Power 


rency. 


. Corporation. 


s . a 

And speaking of power, we stopped off at Brook- 
wood Labor College at Katonah, N. Y., the other day 
to listen in to the opening of a week’s conference of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Machinists’ Union. 
Evelyn Preston, who knows more about the mys- 
terious ways of privately owned power corporations 
than most anybody, was telling the women just how 
they were done in the eye by the big companies. 
She stopped her talk long enough to ask how much 
these wives of workers were paying per kilowatt 
hour for their electricity. Different rates were quoted 
from all over the hall. They ranged from five cents 
in Cleveland to as high as ten in some of the South- 
ern cities, Then a woman from Ontario, Canada, 
arose and said that she was paying only three and 
one-half cents and that after eighty-six hours the 
rate dropped to one and one-quarter cents. There 
was first-hand évidence of the advantages of the 
publicly owned power works of ‘Ontario that all the 
oratory of the utility salesmen present could not 
shake, 

When it came to the matter of electrical appliances, 
there was -other interesting testimony. Many were 
the stories told of electric refrigerators that broke 
down regularly once a month, of electrical irons that 
ran up huge bills, of a number of electrical doodabs 
that cost so much for upkeep as to be beyond the 
means of most workers. 

Stuart Chase in his book, “Your Money’s Worth,” 
which we mentioned last week, has quite a lot about 
appliances and if you’re thinking of buying any, take 
our advice and first invest in a copy of Chase’s book. 
It will save you a lot of money not only in appliances 
but in the purchase of other things as well. Forget 
the lovely ladies who are doing their lingerie in pretty 
white washing-machines in the advertisements and 
get some expert like Chase or Miss Freston to give 
you the low-down on this matter. 

7 * . 

Now the President has gone in for placer mining. 
Ain't he the versatile little feller? When you figure 
up the different things he’s been lately, he reminds 
you of that ditty we used to holler when we were kids, 
“Rich man, poor man, beggarman, thief; doctor, law- 
yer, merchant, chief.” The only imitation he hasn't 
put on is that of President of the United States and 
from where we are it doesn’t look as though that 
were in his repertory. 

If Cal is going in for this “Man with the pick” stuff, 
we hope he gives the soft coal diggers a whirl We 
would sure admire to see little Cal trotting down 
the main entry with a lamp in his hat and his lunch 
bucket on his elbow. When it came to loading his 
turn, however, we have our doubts. It’s all fired 
hard to take good movies in a soft coal pit and 
what the hell is the use of getting all dressed up 
funny, if the camera men can’t shoot? No, it looks 
as though Cal were going to stay up where the light 
is good and the publicity men are always on the job. 
It’s too bad to think that our old pal, Adam Coal- 
digger, can’t have Cal for a buddy. Cal could cer- 
tainly learn a lot about life from Adam and Adam 
would have a new species of homo sap to add to his 
collection of American flora and fauna of which he 
writes so delightfully. 

. * * 

Brother Des Verney of the Pullman Porters’ 
Brotherhood dropped in at the office to give us his 
definition of a “radical.” A man had fifty slaves and 
it was his custom to line them up every morning and 


give them a swift kick in their posteriors before send- 


ing them off to work. That is, he kicked forty-nine 
of them. But the fiftieth was stubborn and refuséd 
flatly to be kicked. Whereupon the others got to- 


gether and after due deliberation they decided that 
there was something mighty funny about a guy who 
was so pernicketty as to refuse to be kicked every 
morning. “That bird,” said they, “must be a high- 

What makes him think he’s any better than 
Don't we get kicked without kicking? Let's 
He must be a radical.” 


McAlister Coleman, 


brow. 
us? 


chase him out of here. 





Quatrain for the Fundamentalist Faculty of Des 
Moines University after their dropping twenty pro- 
fessors for refusing to swallow the whole Bible. . . . 
This we prescribe for faith and highest learning, 

To every student, prof., and gracious donor, 
That.Adam got his wisdom from an apple, 

And once a whéeje got mad and swallowed Jonah, 
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Patmers’ Bills, Survey Reveals 


By J udson King 


(In this article completes his ob- 
servations on the workings of the 
government’s Minidoka (lowa) 
power plant.) ; 

I called on Mr. Fred Lindauer, sec- 
retary of the Riverside Electric Co., 
‘south of Rupert, who showed me his 


farm company, which is typical. 

In 1918 some 75 farmers subscribed 
$100 each, making a capitAl of $7,500 
with which has been built 14 miles of 
transmission lines to connect with the 
government high lines. They made a 
10-year contract for current with a 

d charge of 15 k. w. 
is year their juice will cost them 
right at 2c. per k. w. h. They sell at 
3c. per k. w. h. plus a flat service 
charge of $1 per month. 

Income for 1926, $1,436.27. Expenses, 
$1,195.42. Bank balance, $340.85. 

Which represents their surplus, for 
the five years, in spite of $450 lost in 
a’ bank failure. At the next meeting 
it will be decided whether to reduce 
rates or continue present rates and 
lay up a reserve for depreciation. 

Cost to Electrify a Farm Home on 

Minidoka 

As I drove into the yard I noticed 
two 100-watt electric lamps fixed at 
the top of a 30-foot pole—that meant 
ample light at night from the road 
to the barn door, light for the house 
yard, the barn yard—light everywhere 
for a thousand yards in every direc- 
tion, and no oil lantern needed. Other 
farmers have them, keep them going 
all over the project—you can see them 
for miles and miles—it looks like a 
city. Ask any farm woman what such 
light means. 

As I entered the house Mrs. Lin- 
dauer was by chance, ironing her 
daughters’ dress with an electric iron. 
In addition, she has an electric washer, 
sewing machine motor, percolator, grill, 
curling iron, and 18 lamps. 

Mr. Lindauer has installed a % h. p. 
motor which does: the pumping for an 
automatic water system supplying the 
house, barn and yards. It runs his 
corn sheller, feed cutter, potato sorter, 
emery wheel, and so on. 

The wiring, meter and transformer 
installed to connect up this equipment 
with the transmission lines cost them 
$44. Total, $144, which includes $100 
stock in the company. 

The Lindauer bill for the month of 
February read: 


Fixed service charge ....$1.00 
74 K. W. H. at 8c.......04 2.23 


Total ..cccocsccccvceces$a.ae 


Net cost per K. W. H., 4.3 cents, 


This is not exceptional. I have a 
bill of Mr, Victor Smith, another farm- 
er, who lives some 10 miles from Lin- 
dauer. He is a member of the Declo 
Lightj and Power Company, owned by 
42 farmers. Two hundred and sixty- 
four K. W. H. used at a net cost of 
$12.12—or 4.6 cents per K. W. H. 
When Served By the Power Companies 

These costs are approximately the 





same as paid by farmers in Ontario. 
The auto trip West was made by way 
of Ontario, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and on West, collecting light 
bills all the way. Now note a couple 
of examples of what I have found 
farmers paying private enterprises. 

Mr. W. H. Stromquist is a farmer 
who lives near Cambridge, Ill. He is 
served by the Sherrard Power System. 
He has sent me his bill for Jan. 11, 
1926: 


60 K. W. H. at 15c....... $9.00 
28 K. W. H. at 10c....... 2.80 


Total bill ..........+--$11.80 


Average price per K. W. H., 13.4c. 


Mr. Henry Wehling lives near Amber, 
Iowa, and fs served by the I6wa Power 
Co., a great super power system. His 
bill for Oct. 17, 1925: 


21 K. W. H., at 18c. 

His minimum monthly charge is 
$2.50. His bills, and those of his neigh- 
bors who take the service, run in win- 
ter up to $5,.$6 and $10 at 18c. per 
K. W. H. straight. To get this service 
they had to sign a contract for ten 
years at these rates. 

It may be contended that it is un- 
fair to compare government rates on 
an frrigation district with private rates 
charged where no irrigation is neces- 
sary. And it is doubtless impossible 
for the Iowa Power Co. to pay divi- 
dends on @ huge volume of watered 
stock and serve Mr. Wehling as cheap- 
ly as farmer Lindauer is served near 
Rupert. 

But this is beside the chief point 
here to be noted, which is the low cost 
at which the United States government 
is producing and selling it at a profit. 
The “power summary” of the Minidoka 
project for May, 1926, for example, 
sold to: 


City of Burley, 229,300 K. W. 
H., .0116c. per K. W. H. 
City of Rupert, 103,600 K. W. 
H., .0107c. per K. W. H. 
Rural Electric Co., 6,094 K. 
W. H., .0189c. per K. W. H. 
Riverside Elect. Co., 2,800 K. 
W. H., .0211lc. per K. W. H. 


There is a standard schedule by 
which all contracts are made and rates 
vary slightly according to differing 
conditions and the amount contracted 
for by each unit. All is in the open. 
There are no secret inside deals. All 
pay alike and are treated alike. 


Some Conclusions 


In submitting this brief report to 
my puzzled friend, the congressman, 
his colleagues, and other who also may 
be puzzled as to what might be done 
with Muscle Shoals, the following 
propositions would seem tenable: 


1. Despite propaganda, govern- 
ment engineers have built efficient 
power plants at Muscle Shoals and 
at Minidoka. 

2. Despite propaganda, govern- 
ment engineers have operated these 

_ plants successfully—one for 16 
months, the other for 16 years. 








' 8. If Uncle Sam can sell power 
wholesale to Burley and Rupert, 
he can sell it wholesale to Bir- 
mingham, Jackson, Knoxville and 
scores of other cities large and 
small—same with farm organiza- 
tions. ! 

4. If Uncle Sam can wholesale 
power to Burley and Rupert at 
te. per K. W. H. and make money, 
he can make money by selling 
Muscle Shoals juice to southern 
cities. Because it only costs 2 mills 
to send a K. W. H. 300 miles— 
whieh pays fixed charges on an 

invest t, depreciation 
and all operating costs. 

5. If Rupert, a little rural town 
of 2,500, can make $10,000 a year 
retailing this power at 7 cents top 
rate, Birmingham, with a popula- 
tion of 200,000, ought to make— 
well, how much! 

6. If Uncle Sam can build ‘high 
power lines in Idaho, he can build 
them in Dixieland. Or associated 
municipalities could build their 
own high lines. 

7. But suppose southern munici- 
palities should adopt the Ontario 





system of fixing rates just high 
enough to pay interest, sinking 
“fund, depreciation and operating 
expenses on their loce! distributing 
systems—which is the just way. 

They could then scon se!! cur- 
rent to the people at 3 cents in 
the cities and at from 5 to 7 cents 
per K, W. H. in small towns. 

What would happen to private 
power rates now charged by the 13 
associated power companies? 

8 1 fear we have arrived at the 
crux of this matter. Muscle Shoals 
cannot supply all the power needs 
of the South, but public competi- 
tion at reasonable rates would 
force the trust to reduce its rates 
by one-third or one-half. They 
have been reduced more than that 
in Ontario. 

9. Public competition is the only 
thing that will rightly regulate the 
power trust—experience proves it, 
in Los Angeles, in Seattle, in 
Springfield, Ill., in Cleveland, and 
many other places. 

And that is the chief reason why 
Muscle Shoals should be kept in 





the hands of the people. 





A Socialist Camp 
By August Claessens 


T is surely news to all of those 

Socialists who do not read the 

Jewish press that a very excellent 
camp has been established by their 
Jewish comrades named Camp “Gane- 
den” (Paradise) located near Cold 
Spring on the Hudson. 

Camp Ganeden is now in the third 
year of its existence and is growing 
in popularity as well as in population. 
The location is one that not only com- 
pares with the very best camps in the 
country, but one can conservatively 
say that in beauty and airiness it ex- 
ceeds most of them. It is located high 
up on the side of one of the moun- 
tains overlooking the Hudson River 
Valley. The view from the dining and 
social halls is the same as that from 
the parade ground of the West Point 
Military Academy, just across the Hud- 
son River. A panorama of extreme 
beauty is presented to the visitor. The 
Storm King and Turks Face Moun- 
tains are to the north and the Hud- 
son River winds its way through the 
narrows of the Highlands, Coming up 
the road from the village of Cold 
Spring; one soon catches a glimpse of 
the camp. There it is—with its hun- 
dred or more tents, its beautiful social 
hall and other buildings standing out 
in the afternoon sun. In a picturesque 
grove stands a monument to Eugene 
Victor Debs, encircled by ornamental 
marble seats. An athletic field and 
tennis court are under the process of 
construction, and less than a quarter 
of a mile away, through sylvan paths 
and dense woods, is a lovely lake used 
for bathing and boating. 

The camp is owned by our Harlem 
comrades, the Jewish Socialist Wer- 
band and one or two labor‘ organiza- 
tions. The rates are $18 per week and 
for children somewhat less. The food 
is excellent. The kitchen is under the 





direction of Comrade Hyman Marcal 
and the social and intellectual activi- 
ties are under the guidance of Com- 
rade Sol Chonin. Prominent Socialist 
writers and speakers are visiting the 
camp and are assisting by giving lec- 
tures, readings and camp fire enter- 
tainments. 

For those who are not in a position 
to pay the high prices charged by some 
of the camps and who prefer to rough 
it out in the open for themselves and 
their families, there are few places that 
one can recommend more highly than 
this camp. The camp is within easy 
distance of New York City by auto- 
mobile on the Albany Post Road, or 
one can go by boat to Cold Springs, 
or by the New York Central. Last but 
not least, it should be kept in mind 
that the enffre undertaking is purely 
co-operative. Camp Ganeden is owned 
by Socialists and run for the benefit 
of Socialists, sympathizers and their 
friends. Those desiring further infor- 
mation are requested to get in touch 
with Secretary Claessens, 7 East 15th 
street, telephoné Algonquin 4620, or 
to the Jewish Socialist Verband, 175 
East Broadway, and the Harlem So- 
cialist Educational Center, 62 East 
106th street. 


Building Trades Unions 
Join in Sympathy Strike 
cninmaighanmen 
Asbury Park, N. J.—Steamfitters, 
ironworkers, electricians, plumbers, 


lathers and hodcarriers affiliated with 
the Monmouth Building Trades Coun- 


cil began a sympathy strike Monday 
when the Master Builders’ Association 
declined to meet the demands of an 
eight-dollar-a-day wage scale for la- 
borers. They are now getting $7. 





























The Boston Censors 


cannot be sold in this city. 
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“Oil” is immoral and destructive. 


TWO VIEWS 


Say: 
As sheer sto 
Piece of work; 
and Son” but 
and honest. 
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BANNED BY 
BOSTON 


UPTON SINCLAIR'S SUPPRESSED BOOK, ‘OIL’ 


The Nation Says: 


ry, “Oil” is a tremendous 
it is a modern “Dombey 
more vigorous, poignant 


Fortunately the remainder of the country enjoys a degree more of 
freedom than Boston. You may still read “Oil.” But we are not sure 
how long the privilege will be yours. The New Leader has been lucky 


enough to secure a number of copies of “Oil” for its readers. 


“Oil,” 521 pages, bound in cloth, sells for $2.50 at all book stores (ex-" 
cepting the Bostonese). You may secure it for $1.50 if you accompany 
your order with a six months’ subscription to The New Leader, cost- 
ing $1.00. For your Gonvenience use this blank: 


THE NEW LEADER, 


7 East 15th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Enclosed find $2.50 for which you will send Upton Sinclair’s “Oil” to: 


Name 


Address 


And the New Leader for six months to: 


Name 


Address 
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(If you are already a subscriber to The New Leader we will send you 
“Oil” and extend your subscription six months.) 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire 























PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: 
62 East 106th Street 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street 
ISADORE SILVERMAN, 
Financial Secretary-Treas. 


Telephone: 
Lehigh 3141 


WILLIAM MERROW, 





Recording Secretary. 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


ee. oe 


the American Federation of Labor ané 
Counet 


Nationa! Building Trades 7 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plara—4100-5416. THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 








PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


R lL ati. 


renigscraaiieg N. hk 


every Th i at the Brownsville 





Labor Lyceum, 


219 Sackman Bt., Brooklyn 


ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 


I. JAFFE, Vice-President 


N. FEINSTEIN, 
M ARKER, 


Recording Sec’y. 


J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
I. RABINOWITZ, Treas 
Financial Sec’y., 200 Tapucott St., Brooklyn 





Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET 


THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL % 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 


Telephone Lenox 4559 


EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 











WILLIAM WENGERT, President 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Mentgugetens, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 weer. Ave. eae 4621 Stagg 
fice open daily except Mondays from 9 A. M. to & P. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday auaten 


CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 











THOMAS Dat reN. 


President 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Eavs 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618T STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


Bas. Agent 


HAS. H. BAUS 
Reo. Sec’y 


c HER, 
THOMAS ANDERSON, Ree. 








Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W. 16 St.,N. ¥. 


SHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN 


Phone Watkins 9188 


“LEON H, ROUSE 
President 
John 


Sullivas 
Vice- President 
Jas. J. McGrath 
Secretary-Treas. 
Theodore F. Douglas 


Month at 
Organizer 











67-69 Lexington Avenue 


i Erikson, Vice-Pres. 
Christe her Gulbrandsen, 
ing Secretary 





DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED weer at OF CARPENTERS AND JOINBRA 


Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 


CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., President 
Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. See 


Charlies Johnson, 


Madison Sqaare 4992 


Ludwig Benson 





Togs 9 Ray Clark 
Treasurer Business Agents 





wer 


WILLIAM MEHRTENS, 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 


JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 
Office ond Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 
MICHAEL J. McGRATH, President. 


‘aes Island City 


Financial Secretary. 


N W. CALLAHAN, 
Recording Secretary 











Ave 
a. By rer? Wednesday, 


adits | MOBAN. President. 
DEIGAN. Spasviedente. 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


ee Soe Re eee See ae 


Phone: Harlem 4875. 
at 8 p. m., at 248 br} S4th Street 
JOHN WALS Vice-President. 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS Secretary. 


ustnese Agents: 
GEORGE MEANY. DAVID HOLBORN, 40HN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 











Office and Headquarters: 217 Court 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 





GUSTAV ANDERSON, 
Vice-President. 


LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Street, Brooklyn. Phone: 6453 Main. 
Pp. M. 


Regular meetings every first and third Wednesday at 8 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


EUGENE MURPHY, Kecording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 








Regular meetings every bey 7 at 8 
JOHN A. HANNA, President, 4. DALTON, 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin. Sec'y. CHAS. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, Pi 9 York, 


BARR, Treasurer. 


Phone: 
RHINELANDER 8339 





oe , THE 
Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
per week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 


For information, apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 

Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 





| 











Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States. 


Established 1872. Membership 44,000. 
Main office for New York and vicinity 
at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- 
taries write to our main office. 


FURNITURE, FLOUR and GROCERY 
TEAMSTERS UNION 
Local 285, T. C. S. & H. of A. 


Office and Headquarters, 159 Rivington St. 
Phone: Dry Dock 2070 
The Executive Board meets every first and 
ast Wednesday. Regular meetings, 
Second and Fourth Saturday 
WM. SNYDER MICHAEL BROWN 8AM SCHORR 
President Business Manager Business Agent 














WHEN YOU BUY 
FELT, STRAW, PANAMA or WOOL HATS 


ALWAYS 
LOOKFOR 9 S~ 3 


THIS LABEL 





the Cartoonist” 
is the man to see 
about that “individual” 
cartoon- drawn the 

way YOU want it. »% 
hee A PosTAL To 
NEPTUNE, AVE, 


Brigi ton Beach AY. 











Falk, Dworkin & Co. 


Public Accountants 


570 Seventh Avenue 
Longacre 7214-7215 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF ACCOUNTANTS’ UNION 
































W. J. CORDINER, Rec. See'y. 


Vice-F President. . 
WILLIAM FIFE. Bus. Agent. 











Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. 
except Thursday 
JOHN HALKETT, 
apetens 
PRANK HOFFMA 
Vice-President 


JOHN 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 

Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 

Telephone Stagg 5414. 

Regular meetings every Monday evening. 

ALFRED ZIMMER, 

Rec. 
THALER, 

Fin. Secretary 


Office hours every day 


GEO. W. SMITH, 
urer 





SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Basiness Agent 
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L. Vice-Pres. 
Fin. Sec’y. 
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PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
Ev. Monday 
| THe LABOR TEMPLE, 18 BART 


| som LEAVY 


Executive Goard Meete Every 
84TH STREET, NEW YORE 
itness 
Agents: 
JOHN DOOLET 





WORKMEN’S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 





Number of Members 


TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 


Death Benefit... 
Sick Benefit......... 


Death Benefit, $250. 








OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
57,115 


346 BRANCH ES—98 in the State of New York 


Benefits Paid 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 

Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 

For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 





BUTCHERS’ UNION 
Local 174, A. M. C, & B. W. of N. A. 
Office and Headquarters: 

Labor Temple, 243 E. 84th S8t., Reom 1% 
Regular meetings every 2nd and 4th Tues 

day Evenings 
Bureau open every day af 
6 P. M. 


Employment 





December 31, 1925 


1925 + $2,530,781.96 


$3,481,370.89 
8,461,033.81 
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WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


Always Look WAITERS & 


For This 
Waitresses’ Union 


LABEL 
LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 


Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS BRUBINFELD, 
Presi 


wh. LEHMAN, 
See’y- 
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[ THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 














after presidential preference primaries, 
that more funds can be raised for a 
later convention and that it would 
also receive more publicity. 


WISCONSIN 


Epstein in Milwaukee 

Milwaukee Socialists will hear Abra- 
ham Epstein, executive secretary of 
the National Association for Old Age 
Security, Saturday night, July 30. It 
4 was at first planned to get him here 
on August 3, to address the Federated 
r Trades Council, among other bodies, 
“ite but this conflicted with a speaking 
“date in Minneapolis. Epstein is con- 
sidered the leading authority on the 
problem of old age and. pensions, and 
is convinced, and convinces those who 
-hear him, that even from a mere 
money standpoint, as well as from hu- 
manitarian motives, the poorhouse is 





2 a tremendous costly method of sus- 


taining the aged. 


; PENNSYLVANIA 


: Southwest Socialist Picnic 

' Old Socialists, young Socialists and 
° sympathizers of West Moreland and 
Allegheny counties, and, in fact, from 
all parts of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, are all set for a big day out in 
the open on Sunday, August 21, at 
Woodside Park. The park can be 
reached by McKeesport-Irwin trolley 
line or by automobile on the Lincoin 
Way. Good speaking, lunches and re- 
freshments. Everybody is_ invited. 
Turn out and be sociable with your 
fellow-Socialists. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Executive to Meet 

The State Executive Committee will 
meet in Albany on Sunday, July 31, at 
10 a.m. Among matters to be consid- 
ered will be times and places of official 
conventions, possible candidates for 
Associate Judge of Court of Appeals, 
and organization work during the 
summer and early fall. Members of 
the committee are Fred L. Arland of 
White Plains, Wm. M. Feigenbaum, 
Julius Gerber, Patrick J. Murphy and 
Samuel Orr of New York, Herman 
Kobbe of Nassau, Ray Newkirk of 
Utica, Fred Sander of Syracuse and 

Theresa B. Wiley of Schenectady. 

Schenectady 

The unofficial party convention for 
: Schenectady County held last Monday 
‘ resulted in the endorsement of candi- 
dates for most county and city of- 
. fices. Ward and town tickets will be 
> completed in the near future. James 
‘ Folan was endorsed for Assemblyman 
‘ from the ist Assembly District and 
Thomas Pashley of Glenville for the 
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.* 2d Assembly District. Herbert M. Mer- 


rill was again endorsed for mayor, 
Charles W. Noonan for President of 
the Common Council, John L. Meyers 
for Comptroller, Marie L. Steele for 
City Treasurer, Nathan M. Seltzer and 
DeLacy Wake for Assessors. Charles 
W. Noonan and Theresa B. Wiley were 
selected for delegates to official State 
Convention. 

Schenectady Socialists have been 
greatly edified by an obituary in the 
“Communist Worker.” This accurate 
newspaper had Richard J. Verhagen, 
former Socialist assessor, listed as de- 
ceased instead of his brother, Anthony, 
sometime president of the Bakers’ 
Union. Anthony Verhagen was re- 
cently killed by a fall. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Primary Petitions 
The primary petitions are ready for 
circulation. All Comrades who can 
spare a few evenings a week are re- 
quested to get in touch with the City 
Office, 7 Bast 15th Street, phone 
Algonquin 4620. The work of collect- 
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of every active member. The job 
must be completed by Aug. 16. 
MANHATTAN 
2nd Judicial District 

A general membership meeting of 
all branches in the 2nd Judicial Dis- 
~ trict is being called for Monday eve- 
~~ ning, Aug. 1, at the headquarters of 

the 6th-8th-12th Assembly Districts, 96 
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ing signatures requires the assistance | 


|The result 





Branch 7 

This branch meets every 2nd and 
4th Tuesday in each month, at the 
club rooms, 4215 8rd Avenue. During 
July and August the branch will meet 
but once a month, on the second 
Tuesday. A well attended meeting 
was held on July 12 and it was voted 
to purchase several thousand leaflets 
from the National Office and copies 
of Eugene Victor Debs’ last book, 
“Walls and Bars.” The branch is 
assisting in the drive for financing the 
County Office. A committee was 
elected to solicit subscriptions for the 
New Leader and other important busi- 
ness was transacted. Following the 
business meeting, qa social gathering 


was held, Thanks to the women 
comrades, refreshments were served, 
BROOKLYN 
2nd A. D. 


The recent affair held by this branch 
in celebration of their tenth anni- 
versary was, in spite of very hot 
weather, a successful one. Branch 
meetings are held every Friday eve- 
ning at the club rooms, 420 Hinsdale 


Street. 
4-14 A. D. 

Branch meetings are held every 
Monday evening at the club rooms, 345 
South @8rd Street. Beginning next 
month, August Claessens will deliver 
a series of outdoor lectures on Satur- 
day evenings at corner Hayvemeyer 
and South 3rd Streets. 

5-6 A. D. 

Branch meetings are held every 
Tuesday evening at the club rooms, 
167 Tompkins Avenue. Two street 
meetings are being held each week 
with fair success. 

22 A. D. 

At the branch meeting held a week 
ago an unusually good attendance was 
in evidence. The following comrades 
were elected as officers: Organizer, 
Carrie Tartacky; financial and record- 
ing secretary, Samuel Kantor; dele- 
gate to the Central Committee, Meyer 
Singer. 

The Saturday evening meetings at 
Sutter and Pennsylvania Avenues have 


achieved remarkable _ success. An 
audience of some 75 to 100 people is 
present before the meeting opens. 


August Claessens has been delivering 
a series of lectures on the corner since 
the first of June. Immediately follow- 
ing his last lecture next Saturday eve- 
ning these meetings will be-continued 
with Ethelred Brown and. Frank 
Crosswaith until the opening of the 
campaign. 
23 A. D. 


Branch meetings are held regularly 
every Monday evening at the club 
rooms, Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 
Sackman Street. August Claessens be- 
gan a series of Friday night lectures 
at corner Bristol Street’ and Pitkin 
Avenue last week. He will continue 
these lectures throughout August. An 
unusually good attendance was present 
at the first lecture. 

Brownsville Outing to Valhalla 

Last Sunday about a dozen comrades 
appeared at the Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum with their automobiles to par- 
ticipate in the ride to Valhalla near 
White Plains for the benefit of The 
New Leader. Other Socialists an 
friends filled the machines and a 
group of Yipsels joined in a truck. 
was an enjoyable ride, 
the parking place, singing 
and realization of $100 for 


lunch at 
and hikes, 
the benefit of The New Leader. 
outing was so enjoyed that there was 
some talk of trying to make this a big 
annual affair each coming year. 





. 
MANHATTAN 

Friday, July 29, 8.30 p. m., 115th street 
and Lenox avenue. Speakers, Frank 
Crosswaith, Pierre De Nio. 

Saturday, July 30, 8.30 p. m., 137th 
street and Seventh avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 

Monday, August 1, 8.30 p. m., 137th 
street and Lenox avenue. Speaker, 
Ethelred Brown. 

Tuesday, August 2, 8.30 p. m., 79th 
street and First avenue. Speaker, 


Ethelred Brown, Pierre De Nio. 
Thursday, August 4, 8.30 p. m., Sher- 

idan Square (Grove street and Wash- 

ington place). Speaker, August Claes- 


sens. 
Friday, August 5, 8.30 p. m., Fifth 








The | 


and Floyd streets. 
H. Friedman, Jos. Tuvim. 

Thursday, August 4, 8.30 p. m., Pu- 
laski and Tompkins avenue. Speakers, 
Hyman Nemser, Samuel H. Friedman. 

Friday, August 5, 8.30 p. m., Bristol 
and Pitkin avenue. Speaker, August 
Claessens. 

Saturday, August 6, 8.30 p. m., Penn- 
sylvania and Sutter avenues. Speakers, 
Ethelred Ryown, Samuel Kantor. 

Saturday, August 6, 8.30 p. m., Have- 
meyer and South Third street. "Speak- 
ers, August Claessens, Emil Bromberg. 

STATEN ISLAND 

Saturday, July 30, 8.30 p. m., Beach 
and Water streets, Stapleton. "Speak- 
ers, Joseph Tuvim, Ethelred Brown 

Saturday, August 6, 8.30 p. m., Beach 
and Water streets, Stapleton. ‘Speak- 
ers, Isidore Philips, Walter Dearing, 


Joseph Tuvim. 


Socialist Youth 


Denounce War 


(Continued from page 1) 
withstanding all obstacles, achieved. 
The speaker closed with a glance at 
the immediate tasks, and welcomed 
especially the close connection between 
the Youth Societies and the L. S. I, 
which afforded the best security for 





a happy continuation of the efforts | 
The discussions on | 
| gramme reached in January, 


already initiated. 
the subject ended in the acceptance of 
the following resolution: 

“In intimate conjunction with the 
Labor and Socialist International, the 
Socialist Youth International has al- 
ways co-operated to the best of its 
ability in averting the dangers of 
War, as provoked particularly in re- 
cent months by the Fascist policy in 
Albania, and by that of the Imperialist 
Government in China, 

“Moreover, in the new and grave 
division between Great Britain and | 
Russia, the Socialist Youth Incerna- 
tional is likewise aware of its unity 
with the L. I. I. in a decisive struggle 
against the reactionary assaults of the 
British Conservative Government in 
Russia, 

“The Socialist Youth International 
stands, in complete unison with the 























international Socialist working-clas 
against any policy of isolating 
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cal and economic relations between 
Russia and other States is equally the 
most efficient means of overcoming 
Bolshevik illusions and methodse For 
a democratic Russia is the best surety 
for peace and for the liberation of the 
Russian workers also from terrorism 
and oppression. It clears the way 
towards the ultimate union of the 
workers of all nations,” 

Kimml (Vienna) reported on the 
work undertaken for the application of 
the Amsterdam programme for the 
protection of Youth. He was able to 
note that now at length there is per- 
manent co-operation between’ the 
three Socialist Internationals for the 
application of the minimum pro- 
gramme previously published, The 
most urgent necessity was joint ac- 
tion by the Socialist parties, the trade 
unions and the youth societies with 
regard to the social policy of the 
various countries, The reports of the 
members of the Executive demon- 
strated the pleasing fact that Mmterna- 
tional discussions have almost every- 
where given a strong stimulus to the 
endeavours made in the sphere of the 
protection of youth, The Executive 
gave its approval to the minimum pro- 
1927; in 
addition, however, the inclusion of a 
demand for the appointment of in- 
spectors of youhtful workers from the 
ranks of the working-class was con- 
sidered. 

At coming international gatherings 
the question of prolonging the com- 
pulsory school age is to be specially 
examined. Further, consideration was 
given to the problem of securing 
closer common action between so- 
cieties in countries were the legal con- 
ditions substantially coincide, The 
International Labor Office is once 
again to be urged by the workers’ 
representatives to take up again the 
questions of the protection of youth. 

At the conclusion of the Conference 
of Leaders the majority of the dele- 
gates proceeded to Stockholm to at- 
Scandinavian Youth Cele- 
brations (June 23 an@ 24). 
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THE LABOR SECRETARIAT ~ 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of mem- 
bership, gtc., from the office, 225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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The International Ladies’ Coan Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheisea 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROF®, Secretary-Treagurer 





‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President 





Cloth Sat, Sas and Millinery Workers 
tional Union. 
OFFICE: 210 EAST Sth STREET 
‘ Phone: Orchard 9860-1-8 
The Council meets every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday. 





hee RSNROWITZ, M. GELLEE, 
Organizers, 
OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Méetings every ist and 8rd 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


Office 
EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 
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DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 
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on. GRABHER, President. L. D. BERG Manager 
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East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 
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Night in the ee of the Union 
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VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Office: 175 East Broadway. 
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PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE "BOARD 


GREATER N. ¥. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
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Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 
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INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 
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Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
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Patronize Union Laundries! 





PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, Geseral Pres. 


NTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Laber 
Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Hunters Point 68 
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Union Local 810 
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UNION LOCAL 137 
Bible House, Astor Place and Fourth Avenue, New York 
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8 P. M. 
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11.27 ARION PLACE || Amalgamated Lithographers 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ | of America, New York Local No. 1 
Meeting Rooms and Mass Meetings for || Office: AMALITHONE BLDG.. 205 WEST 14th ST. “phone: WAT kine 1166 
Organizations at Moderate Rates | ; Regular Meet! ings Every Second and Fourth ‘Fecotes a 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 8T. MARK’S PLACE 
BROOKLYN ALBERT E. CASTRO, President 
| Pat’k Hanlon, A. 4. Kennedy, Frank J. Flynn, Frank Sechelt, 
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U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plambers 


LOCAL Ne. 1, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
Office: 19 Fourth Avenve. Phene: Sterling 9738. 
Reenlar —- every Monday evening, at 18% Clermont Avenue, Brockiya. 
ecutive Board meets every Friday evening, at the Office. 
Office open from 8 A. M. P.M. 
¥. OATES HARLES L. PETERSON, 
President. Secretary. 
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| New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


4. C. W. of A. Lecal “Big Four.” 
Office: 44 East 2th Street. 


Regular meetings every Friday night at oe in 
Executive Board meets every Monday at = im te cen 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager +o, MACHLIN, Sec'y-Treaq. 
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COMPARISON AND 
CONTRAST 


LITTLE over twenty years ago the “lit- 
A erature of exposure” was as popular as 

" the movies are today. Magazines and 
newspapers were revealing the secrets of how 
industrial and financial magnates had obtained 
and were still getting their bags of dollars 
while Congress and the State Legislatures 
came under the glare of the spotlight. Here 
were found skulking in the shadows the gen- 
tlemen who made the laws that surrounded 
our jolly pirates with legal screens. One 
magazine series bore the caption, “The Trea- 
son of the Senate.” 

For several years it was popular sport to 
pelt our ruling Babbitts. They were on the 
defensive. Nobody liked our bloated bags of 
cash. Disgust continued to mount with the 
whole capitalist order when Roosevelt stepped 
in with his famous “Muck Rake” speech. The 
strenuous one roared at the “muck rakers” 
and declared that they should be ashamed of 
themselves. With all his bellowing, Roose- 
velt could be counted upon to serve his class 
in an emergency. A reaction soon set in, the 
magazines gradually changed their policy and 
they became “good.” Some of them are to- 
day glorifying the very Babbitts whom they 
then denounced. 

Since the end of the World War the upper 

_classes have occupied the spotlight as models 
of virtue through the magazines, with a few 
notable exceptions, but especially through 
their publicity agents. Moreover, what they 
rake in as surplus values today makes their 
former plundering look like.a penny ante poker 
game in comparison. A part of the loot they 
now get goes to subsidize patriotic organiza- 
tions whose main purpose is to utterly damn 
any person or organization that does not be- 
lieve that intense skinning of the masses is 
one of the “inalienable rights of man.” 

In June William Allen White, the noted 
Kansas journalist, broadcast the question: 
“Why are people deaf to the cause of re- 
form?” The mere putting of the question 
shows to what extent the ruling classes have 

. recovered their control over the social order 

which was dangerously rocking some twenty- 
odd years ago. A comparison of the two pe- 
riods presents a striking contrast. Just when 
the masses will recover from the drugs being 
administered to them only the future can tell. 


A DRASTIC IRISH ACT 


PON recommendation of President Cos- 
grave the Irish Parliament has passed 
the Public Safety Act. It empowers 

the police to search for documents, provides 
imprisonment for those in possession of “sedi- 

> documents, deportation of suspicious 
persons, and the death penalty for those found 
in possession of arms, 

There is a remarkable similarity between 
this legislation and the Alien and Sedition 
Acts of the Federalist Party in the adminis- 
tration of President Adams. There is also a 
close similarity between Cosgrave’s party and 
the party of Adams. The Federalist Party 
was a militant representative of early capital- 
ist and financial interests in this country and 
Cosgrave’s party represents the same inter- 
ests in Ireland. 

It is probable that Cosgrave and his po- 
litical cronies will suffer the fate that came to 
the Federalist Party for enacting the Alien 
and Sedition laws. Murder is a capital of- 
fense and it requires no such drastic legisla- 
tion as that passed by the Dail to punish it. 
What Cosgrave and his associates have done 
is to create a despotic regime in an effort to 
stamp out the irreconcilables. They have be- 
come as intolerable as the madmen who think 
— political assassination is the road to free- 

om. 








WALLS AND BARS 


UR readers have had an opportunity to 
read a few excerpts from the last book 
the late Eugene V. Debs wrote and we 

shall present a few more instalments, but not 
the entire work. Our intention is to give our 
readers some idea of the book, which will 
probably be ready for sale by the time this 
appears in print, and yet the few selections 
that appear in The New Leader cannot com- 
pensate one who fails to read the complete 
work. 

Into this book Debs has crowded not only 
experiences of absorbing interest, but a criti- 
cal consideration of prison regime that is 
devastating. For more than a hundred years 
specialists in penology and criminology have 
piled up reports and books regarding the 
pone and prisoners and recommendations 

ve been made of more or less value. Some 
old barbarisms have been eliminated in some 
prisons, but on the whole prison administra- 
tion is still a foul, savage and inhuman sur- 





vival of the prison hulks and underground . 
dens of other days. 

Capitalist society has the criminals it de- 
serves, and the average prison itself is a uni- 
versity which gives its inmates a post-gradu- 
ate course in fitting them for a criminal ca- 
reer when they are released. Many others 
have insisted upon this, but no other man has 
approached the whole problem from the stand- 
point of the workers as Debs has approached 
it in this book. It is this that gives the book 
distinction. 

We hope, therefore, that this book, pub- « 
lished by the National Office of the Socialist 
Party, will be widely read and that it will ren- 
der some service in wiping out a phase of con- 
temporary society that reeks with brutality, 
and that is an indictment of the capitalist 
system in which it is rooted. 


THE THIRD TERM 
S OME folks are terribly disturbed over the: 





question as to whether Coolidge will 
run for another term. As an “issue” 
this is as important as the question whether 
Dempsey fouled Sharkey. It also raises the 
old question as to whether the tradition set 
by Washington applies to a third term that 
is not “elective.” Then from this may follow 
another “issue.” Should mere precedent set 
by Washington determine the question when 
the Constitution itself sets no limit to the 
number of terms a man may hold? 

The answer to all these questions will de- 
pend upon whether the. individual likes the 
man in office or not. For example, many 
Democrats who oppose Coolidge for a third 
term were themselves receptive to a third 
term for Wilson and there was-some talk of , 
it before he was stricken with illness. 
Wilson retained his health and decided to 
accept another nomination in 1920 the present 
party lineup on this “issue” would have. been 
reversed that year. 

These facts show how insincere the profes- 
sionals are in discussing such questions. The 
issue of nullification of Federal laws by States 
also played the same role in politics in the 
first sixty years of the republic. Virginia and 
Kentucky were the first to assert it. New 
England, where it had been denounced, em- 
braced it in 1814, but the South denounced it. 
The South returned to it in the decade before 
the Civil-War, only to have New England and 
Northern States in general oppose it. Now 
and then an individual State upheld nullifica- 
tion because of some grievance, and this 
shifting of position from one side to the other 
not only was true of the States but also of the 
political parties. 

Being for.or against a third term is hokum, 
an essential article in the profession of capi- 
talist politics. It is intended for’ those who 
have not learned to think, who are also essen- 
tial to the rule of the professionals. 


CHANGING LAW 
L's is slower to yield to fundamental 





changes than other phases of changing 

society and its conservative adepts, as 
Charles A. Beard has said, present it as “a 
mysterious substance discovered in the realm 
of abstract justice.” In oir own history it 
has been so rigid that it required a number 
of revolutions to bring it into accord with 
striking changes in the basis of society. 

Nevertheless, law does change, although it 
is the last to be affected by the evolutionary 
concept. In a recent series of informing ar- 
ticles in the New York Law Journal William 
S. Andrews considers the process by which 
this alleged “abstract justice” bears the im- 
press of the evolution of society. The follow- 
ing paragraph is typical: 

“I for one do not lament the past. Mere 
rigidity means death, not life. As always, 
law must express the needs and the desires 
and the theories of the community. It can- 
not by formulas check the changing philos- 
ophy of the people as to its government. To 
this it must conform, perhaps slowly, perhaps 
with hesitation—but conform if it will live. 
The philosophy may be unwise—the wisdom 
of our fathers may be greater than our own. 
I do not pretend to know. Wise or foolish 
it is going to control. All the courts may do 
is to follow these .changes—acting as a check, 
perhaps, but yielding in the end.” 

In other words, the artificial locks built to 
dam the flow of the idea of evolution into law 
are breaking down. What was once intelli- 
gent as a principle adapted to the age of agri- 
culture and hand tools became an abstraction 
in our age and the abstraction in turn is giv- 
ing way to the concept of universal change. 
We are anly in the beginning of this change 
and some states, especially in the South, still 
cling to the “mysterious substance” of a fixed 
concept unrelated to a changing world. 

All of which indicates that the conservative 
priesthood of the law are not entirely hope- 
less. Today they too often justify the state- 
ment of Charles’ Macklin, the Scotchman, in 
the eighteenth century that “the law is a sort 
of hocus-pocus science, that smiles in yer face 
while it picks yer pocket; and the glorious 
uncertainty of it is of mair use to the profes- 
sors than the justice of it.” 





Heirs of Time 





From street and square, from hill and glen, 
Of this vast world before my door, 

I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 


The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs, a vast torchlight, in the air; 

I watch it through the evening damps; 
The masters of the world are there. 


Not ermine-clad or clothed in state, 
Their title-deeds not yet made plain, 
But waking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some say, by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 
The children of each outcast heir 
The harvest-fruits of time shall reap. 


The peasant brain shal] yet be wise, 

The untamed pulse grow calm and still; 
The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 

And work in peace Time’s wondrous will. 


Some day, without a trumpet’s call, 
This news will o’er the earth be blown; 
“The heritage comes back to all! 
The myriad monarchs take their own!” 
-~THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Had ~ 


By Charles A. Beard 
(Author “The Rise of American 
Civilization” ) 

N A RECENT review of M. Andre 
I Siegfried’s book entitled “America 

Comes of Age” I denied that thfs 
nation is more materialistic than Eu- 
ropean countries, moaning thereby 
that, considering their opportunities, 
the American people do not devote a 
larger proportion of their energy to 
acquiring material goods than do the 
people of the Old World. Now the 
editor of The New Leader asks me to 
elaborate the opinion thus expressed. 

First of all, it should be noted that 
I was not there asserting a thesis my- 
self, but merely traversing a view ex- 
pressed in Siegfried’s book—a view 
that runs current among many schools 
of critics who turn their guns on the 
United States. To establish either 
side of the proposition in question 
would require a great deal of inge- 
nuity and research and in my review 
I contented myself with insisting that 
the burden of proof rests upon those 
who sing the ancient refrain that 
America is materialistic. I am not 
now prepared to nail my thesis to the 
door of The New Leader sanctum, but 
perhaps it will serve to promot a dis- 
cussion of this interesting issue if I 
make a few reflections upon the sub- 
ject. 

At the outset it will be useful to 
ponder the word “Materialism.” In 
the history of philosophic thought, it 
has, of course, a definite place; but in 
the popular mind it has been entangled 
with the century-old battle between 
science and theology, between cap- 
italism and feudalism. The material- 
ist, as John Morley remarks, looks 
“for the sources of knowledges, the 
sanction of morals, the inspiring foun- 
tain and standard of esthetics, to the 
outside of men, to matter, to the im- 
pressions made by matter on the cor- 
poreal senses.” The theologian looks 
“to divine revélation, authority, and 
the traditions of the Church.” In that 
sense, perhaps, America may be more 
materialistic than the Catholic coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Religion and Materialism 
Turning, however, from the philo- 
sophic sense of the word to practical 
usage, we find it extremely difficult to 
discover activities that are purely 
spiritual or purely material in motive 
and purpose. At one end of the scale, 
of course, we have people who have 
dedicated themselves to the religious 
life and who do sacrifice ease and 
comfort of the body to the service of 
the poor and sick. But among those 
who g0 dedicate themselves to the re- 
Mgious life are always to be found no 
small proportion of “saints” who pre- 
fer the ease of the monastic cell rather 
than the struggles and disappoint- 
ments of the secular life. Many a 
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monk is far more “materialistic” in his 
motives and conduct than hard-work- 
ing men and women who battle 
against poverty, rearing their children 
and keeping their homes together. In 
proportion to population, the Catholic 
countries of Europe have more monks 
and nuns than does the United States; 
but it would take a great deal of re- 
search to discover just how much 
“spirituality” that means. Very few 
of the monks that I have seen in any 
part of the world, Orient or Occident, 
look @maciated from the lack of good 
food and wine. 

At the other end of the scale from 
the people dedicated to the “religicus” 
life are the gluttons and gourmands 
who deliberately devote great pains to: 
satisfying their animal appetites. Cer- 
tainly it would be a bold person who 
would venture to assert that America 
has a larger proportion of such “ma- 
terialists” than any European country. 
Many a fine old esthete in Paris, 
Hamburg or Rome, who devotes in- 
herited wealth to collecting objects of 
art and goes to mass regularly spends 
more time fussing about his meats 
and wines than do stalwart laborers 
who bolt their loaves and gulp their 
wine. If anyone thinks that he can 
discern the point of separation be- 
tween pleasures of delicacy and the 
pleasures of grossness, he has a keener 
eye than the writer of this article. 

Between the two extremes of those 
consciously dedicated to the “religious” 
life and those who deliberately pursue 
the pleasures of the flesh is the great 
mass of people in all countries. Now 
it is doubtless true that a larger pro- 
portion of the people in America en- 
joy a standard of life above the line 
of bare subsistence than is the case in 
any European country. Does that 
make the American people more ma- 
terialistic? Not at all. Does it mean 
that they devote more energy to the 
pursuit of material goods than Eu- 
ropean peoples? Not at all. In this 
connection, environment must be taken 
into account. In my original conten- 
tion I said “considering their oppor- 
tunities” Americans do not devote 
more energy to the pursuit of mate- 
rial goods. It is true that in parts of 
Europe where the population is con- 
gested and the soil is exhausted and 
a feudo-clerical class lives Comfort- 
ably upon the peasantry, the people 
are more “easy going,” to use a col- 
loquial phrase. Why work harder if 
the surplus is to be skimmed off by 
landlords, if nothing but a bare sub- 
sistence is to be gained anyway? 

Peasants and Farmers 
But surely no one will contend that 
a peasant who is satisfied with black 
bread, merely because that is all he 
can get, is more spiritual than an 
American farmer or workingman who 
strives harder to enlarge his income 
because he knows that im the rich 


will produce greater results. Even at 
that it is not to be supposed that 
European peasants and working 
people do not toil as hard as Ameri- 
cans, on the whole. A statistical in- 
quiry into this question, with respect 
to the issue of this essay, would pro- 
duce interesting results. If Europeans 
get less for their labors, on account 
of the nature of their material endow- 
ment in natural resources, they are 
not to be exalted as more spiritual. 
Indeed, men and women who are 
above the margin of subsistence can 
be, and usually are, more generous in 
their gifts to assist the less fortunate 
—the sick, the poor, the dependents 
of the earth. As far as my experience 
goes, the hard-fisted peasants of 
Europe reach more eagerly for cash 
than do the comfortable farmers of 
America; and those who labor along 
the lines of travel in all parts of the 
world seem to be about equally zealous 
in gathering “baksheesh.” Even with 
my spectacles I can not discover 
striking differences; at least, none 
worth mentioning. At this moment I 
can recall the broad smile of pleasure 
that came across the face of a certain 
Holy Man in the Orient when I 
dropped into his begging: bow] a silver 
coin, instead of the copper usually de- 
posited by the faithful. 
Entirely apart from all that has been 
said is it possible to classify actions 
and motives with reference to material 
and spiritual ends? When a peasant 
pays a priest for praying hard for rain 
to improve his crops, is the perform- 
ance to be deemed spiritual while the 
acts of an American farmer in build- 
ing an irrigation plant to relieve him- 
self from such dependance on Provi- 
dential favors are to be set down as a 
materialist? Guess, who can, Again 
is a French peasant who whiles away 
his spare time playing a lute and 
allows his wife to break her knees 
washing his clothes on stones in the 
brook at the rear of his cottage to be 
set down as spiritual, while an Amer- 
ican who works overtime to get his 
wife a washing machine must be 
dubbed a materialist? Moreover, what 
proportion of so-called spiritual acts, 
that is, religious ceremonies and 
benevolent deeds done under religious 
sanctions, at bottom may be regarded 
as acts of calculation designed to ac- 
quire the pleasures of heaven or to 
escape the penalties of hell? Guess, 
who can. ? 
Unselfish Careers” 
Assuming for the moment that the 
deliberate choice of a career which 
does not promise increasing material 
rewards is an evidence of spirituality, 
it seems safe to say that the United 
States has relatively as many people 
of that type as any European country. 
At all events, until the facts are before 
us, no decision ought to be accepted 
offhand, Certainly, it seems that 
America has her full share of scholars, 
scientific workers and _ researchers 
delving into the mysteries of the 
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Sacco and Vanzetti 


Two Persons 


‘\ 





Wracked by the years’ corroding grief, 
You gesture life away, a crumbling leaf. 


Slowly the blood drains from each martyred vein, 
Throbbing to brutal and unsolaced pain. 


Your fellow-men still go their trivial way 
Through each slow-handed, agonizing day. 


While the flowers of your brave life wilt, 
Smugly they speculate upon your guilt. 
—tLucia Trent. 





Now if Saceo were a bruiser from Manassas, and 
Vanzetti were a two-fisted cauliflowered nose-busted 
pug from Boston, and both of them were matched 
up for a fifteen-round near-championship fight at the 
Yankee Stadium, the world would care a mighty whole 
lot about them. Eighty thousand intellectuals, actors, 
millionaires, Judges, mayors, gamblers, thieves, poli- 
ticians and bootleggergs would pile in tier upon tier, 
paying over a million dollars at the gate for the 
thrill of seeing one or the other being pounded into 
a knockout. Fifty million citizens of all ages and 
conviction would eagerly read the next morning 


newspapers, and twenty million would have trembled 
with the story as it wheezed out over the radio, round 
for round, on the eventful night. That is, if Sacco 
were the Manassas Mauler and Vanzetti the Gabby 
Gob. 





But since Sf&eco and Vanzetti are two lonely Wops, 
and dubs enough to believe in a fairy tale about a 
beautiful world peopled with loving folk, doing unto 
others as precepted by@he good Book—they are in 
prison now, waiting for death at the hands of the 
State. And the chartes might well be that they will 
die. The judge who sentenced them is quite obdurate 
and “die-hard” in the matter. The lives of two lonely 
Italians are as nothing to a judge’s dignity. And 
Governor Fuller is mighty uncomfortable in a task 
of trying to match an inate sense of decency against 
hig own political future. Damned ticklish predica- 
ment for a nfan to be in who is on the rise politically. 
Coolidge is in the White House now because he chose 
quickly in the Boston Police Strike. Oh, where is 
that race of men, one ©f whom once declared, “I'd 
rather be right than President ...?” They are gone. 
Alas; the only Vanished Americans. That committee 
business is just a buffer against blame—a sort of 
alibi. Personally, we feel that they mean to go right 
through with the grewsome business of doing the rail- 
roaded men to death. For surely, the world will soon 
forget two uninfluential, idealistic aliens. Who re- 
members, Frank Little, Tom Mooney or Billings? 
Even labor has forgotten their own. What are two 
Wops anyhow against preserving the face of a judge, 
or insuring the future of a governor? And the press, 
the great Fourth Estate that is wasting acres of 
wood pulp discussing whether the Sharkey-Dempsey 
fight was fair, foul or frameup, hasn't a column to 
spare for the Sacco-Vanzetti frameup. 

But if Sacco and Vanzetti were two rib smashers 
and jaw busters! Aw, well. This is America, and if 
this country don’t suit you, then get to hell out of 
here, 








Friend 
He promenades through streets as some men gardens, 
plucking 
Basketfuls of smiles and stripping frowns as weeds. 
He strolls as though through leafy trellises, tenderly 
tucking 
Tendrilled thoughts to walls, gathering what he 
needs. 
A Politician Answers 
You raise yuur hands in scorn of me because I com- 
promise. 
They’re white, and soft! 
people free. 
Their cleanness is a blot which marks just where 
your interest lies. 
Christ bowed to Rome, loved Judas more than any 
Pharisee. 


A gesture never set a 


—Ralph Cheney. 





Frankly, we are not enjoying this summer. We 
haven’t been to camp once this season, nor been 
away to the country for more than a few days, and 
that because of domestic pressure. Honestly, we feel 
that no man or woman of mind and sense of justice 
ought to have a good time until this Sacco-Vanzetti 
business is definitely settled. It is just getting on 
our own nerves to an alarming extent. Even words 
fail their mission and totter into this column without 
style or direction. We cannot get our ideas squarely 
across. Sometimes the mood gets on us to dress in 
sackcloth and douse ourself with ashes and go madly 
about the streets shouting for justice. The impassivity 
of a world we know to be bovinely dull and dense 
rises up like a wall between us and our intention. 
Writing letters to newspapers is just a futile feat. 
None but the Socialist and radical sheets with their 
puny circulation will get to publishing what we have 
to say. Every means for protest has been used up and 
anything we have to propose just dwindles before the 
uselessness of repetition. And yet Sacco and Vanzetti 
must not die. They must not die. We keep repeating 
it to ourself with the grim meter of a prayer. For 
we “are sitting with them now in the Death House at 
Charleston, Massachusetts. All of us are sitting there 
with them. All of us are victims of a judicial and 
governmental stupidity, that will not back down on 
its own error. The old precept that the King can do 
no wrong is n politicians can do no wrong. And 
when the life iPjolted out of their two wasted bodies, 
what of our own precious lives, fellow Americans? 
Something is whipping a demon into our reasoning. 
Something is saying queer, mad things to us. 

It is hell to be born with a mind, and a sense of 
justice, in a world where such qualities are spurned, 
laughed at and of no use save to give pain to the 
possessor. Better by far some humane agency be 
created to choké off any such monstrosity at birth. 
This world were a happier place to live in if all people 
were like Judge Thayer, Tex Rickard, Jack Dempsey, 
and Peaches Browning. No one would suffer much 
in spirit at the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti, and 
no one would lie weeping over the grave of dead ideals. 
Again, we stop, realizing how words may soon dance 
crazily before our sight, and when typed make mad 
sense at best. So we will draw again on reason and 
patience and abide the outcome. But in the mean- 
time, there are sackcloth and ashes on our being and 
head. It should be a summer of shrieking protest 
and poignant sorrow lest winter bring weak wail and 


useless lamentation. 
S. A. de Witt. 
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and has aroused such suspicion in all 
Latin America? For instance, might 
we not trust the Pan-American Union 
to supervise elections in Nicaragua to 
set up a government which may func- 
tion peatefully when the American 
marines are withdrawn? 





While I am speaking of encourag- 
ing signs in labor activities I should 
like to say a word of praise for the 
series of institutes being conducted at 
Brookwood Labor College. The Tex- 
tile Institute, I am told, was unexpect- 
edly valuable, and I can bear personal 
testimony to the representative char- 
acter and eager interest of the first In- 
stitute of Women’s Auxiliaries now in 
session at Brookwood. Mrs. Grace 
Klueg, of the Machinists’ Auxiliary, 
deserves great credit for her success 
in thus arousing the interest of the 
women in labor problems. And while 
I am at it I don’t want to forget to 
mention Passaic’s interesting, vital 
and exceedingly well-attended Labor 
Chautauqua which filled the second 
week in July. All the unions in the 
city co-operated. The city officials 
and the press were friendly. It was a 
novel experience for me to walk in a 
parade with a band from Garfield to 
@ Passaic public school where I was 
one of the speakers. The only other 
parade in which I participated in Gar- 
field was a sort of spontaneous affair 
conducted by the police, with a tere 
minus at another kind of public in- 
stitution. The very bad conditions in 
the whole textile industry make the 
work of the union in Passaic difficult. 

The interest displayed at the Labor 
Chautauqua showed that such work 
is not hopeless. 





This is the critical hour in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case Recent word 
from Boston makes me somewhat more 
hopeful that justice at last will be 
done than I was a week ago. Lama 
bit skeptical of the psychological 
effect of big demonstrations with the 
chance they give to the lunatic fringe 
during these days when the governor 
and his commission having finished 
their hearings are working on their 
separate decisions:' Later on, if less 
than justice is done, all elements 
should unite in a carefully considered 
program for the most effective demon- 
stration ever seen in America. What- 
ever -demonstrations are held in 
Boston or elsewhere on Sunday, July 
31 will, I hope, help rather than hurt 
the cause of justice to these innocent 
victims of judicial prejudice mixed 
with class hatred. Meanwhile the 
name of Albert Dreyfus on the French 


the possibility that he may even come 
to America in their behalf is a solemn 
—in a sense a symbolic portent and 
warning to those in authority. 





The newspapers are making much of 

the fact that the General Motors has 
made a record profit for the first half 
of 1927 and that the United States 
Steel has also made a rise in net earn- 
ings in the same period, Against this 
must be set the fact that government 
figures indicate for the month of June 
general decrease in employment and 
factory payrolls for the third month in 
succession. As for the farmers, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
that for the crop year ending June 30 
there was a decrease of 20 percent in 
net income. The department estimates 
the average income per farm operator 
available for labor, capital and man- 
agement at only $853 in 1926-'27 as 
against $922 in the previous year. This 
estimated decrease for all farmers was 
borne out by the actual returns from 
13,475 farmers which indicated that 
the average income of this relatively 
small group dropped from $1,297 in 
1925 to $1,133 in 1926. As for coal 
miners, there isn’t a ray of light. In 
the oil fields there is overproduction 
and prices are relatively low. But 
Ralph Arnold, California politician, 
geologist and oil producer, sees terrible 
and dangerous wastes in the situation 
which will bring about an alarming 
shortage in seven years. Republican 
and speculator that he is he tells 
President Coolidge that we must have 
Federal regulation to save us. Could 
there be a more striking illustration 
of the wastes of the profit system and 
the unreality of our prosperity! 
Maybe General Motors have Henry 
Ford to thank for part of their pros- 
perity. They may rejoice, but the rest 
of the country will soon be singing: 
“Where's that Prosperity?” 





In the fur graft investigation in New 
York the expected happened. Magis- 
trate Corrigan found no legal evidence 
of bribery and could only say that the 
union’s money was not properly ac- 
counted for. The investigation under 
all the circumstances would have been 
almost impossibly difficult for the 
most zealous seekers after facts. As 
it was, Tammany Hall, the police de- 
partment, the left wing, and consider- 
able sections of the right wing did not 
want results. So Magistrate Corrigan 
leaves the left wing leaders under 
suspicion but clears the police. Yet 
I have not discovered a lawyer, 
politician, or labor man familiar with 
what goes on who is not morally cer- 
tain, whether or not he can or will 
prove it in court, that in New York 
City police are bribed, gangsters are 
hired, political fixers are given 
enormous rake-offs in practically 
every great industrial dispute. It isn't 
only the left wing and certainly it 
isn't only the workers who are re- 
sponsible. The left wing appears to 
have run the prices up by bad man- 
agement. We may yet hear of a labor 
Locarno between bosses and workers 
to fix a lower wage scale for some of 
their shady helpers! I know that there 
is a struggle going on in the labor 
movement against these evils. On the 
success of that struggle depends the 
recovery of the soul of the unions tin- 





volved. 





petition for Sacco and Vanzetti and” 
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